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HARVARD’S PLAN OF SELECTIVE ADMISSIONS 


There are several paragraphs in the report recently adopted by 
the Overseers of Harvard which are important contributions to 
educational history. The report in question affirms the determina- 
tion of Harvard to admit students of all races and colors without 
discrimination if only the candidates are superior intellectually, 
and then proceeds as follows: 


The committee recommends several steps in the way of excluding inferior 
scholars. 

a) A considerable number of such students now accepted for admission 
can be shut out by stricter enforcement of our existing rules, under both the 
new and the old plan, in the case of applicants whose records fall just below 
the normally required mark; and a still larger group of such students can be 
eliminated by raising that mark itself, particularly under the old plan. Our 
present requirement under this plan of five “satisfactory” grades out of fifteen 
is too low; it should be progressively increased. 

b) Moreover, we believe that ability to write passable English should be 
insisted upon by the college, as it is a good criterion of mental proficiency and 
an indispensable prerequisite to college study. We therefore advocate the 
exclusion of candidates who cannot write acceptable English, with the under- 
standing that this rule shall not apply to those for whom English is a foreign 
tongue. 
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c) In addition to these changes in our requirements for normal entrance 
to college, the so-called “back-door” method of entrance should be closed 
tighter. A thin but continuous inflow of very inferior students has been main- 
tained by the practice of admitting, after a year’s residence at other colleges, 
students who either have avoided our admission examinations or, having tried 
them, have failed. Such a condition is not satisfactory to either college. 

This supply we would cut off without at the same time preventing the 
transfer to Harvard of successful students who desire experience at more than 
one university, or of candidates who for geographic or other good reasons have 
been debarred from entrance by the usual method. For a pupil of moderate 
means, remote from this part of the country, the only way to enter Harvard 
may be to seek admission by certificate to a neighboring college and then, 
after proving his quality, to ask for transfer to Harvard. 

Jointly, these several changes would, in the opinion of the committee, 
exclude a substantial group of inferior students. This would solve one part 
of our problem. 

The other part of the problem, namely, the building up of a new group of 
men from the West and South and, in general, from good high schools in towns 
and small cities, is more difficult. The very difficulty, however, should stimu- 
late us to seek a method of accomplishing this result without lowering the stand- 
ard of selection. For years our graduates in the central states and the West 
have urged us to establish contact, ere it be too late, with the educational 
systems of their regions. 

We have hitherto assumed that trial by examination is the only adequate 
procedure. The general opinion in the committee is otherwise. In our present 
new plan the examination is no longer the sole criterion, the school record being 
accepted as an important part of the evidence; and the new plan is distinctly 
more efficient as a method of selection than the old. We believe it worth 
while to make trial, cautiously and on a small scale, of another modification 
of our entrance requirements, which, while new to the college, is a method of 
admission to the law, medical, and business schools. In these schools a college 
rank in the highest third of one’s class is considered a qualification for admission. 
In practice, men chosen on this relative basis hold their own well in competition. 

The proposed experiment is based on the assumption that in any school 
with a substantial academic curriculum, the best product is likely to succeed in 
college better than the poorer portion of the group admitted under our present 
examinations. It is, in a way, an acceptance of a certificate, though radically 
different from the certificate method generally known, for the school is asked 
to certify, not only to fitness, but also to the relative standing of the boy in 
his class. The object, in a word, is to pick out the best pupils from good schools 
here, there, and everywhere and let them in without examination, after approval 
of their school course. 

While no geographical restriction is contemplated, it is thought that the 
new opportunity would appeal particularly to rural schools and to those situated 
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outside the regular Harvard recruiting ground. Therefore, the adoption of 
this measure, together with the closing of the “back door” would tend to raise 
the proportion of country boys and students from the interior. The net result 
would be an extension of Harvard’s influence in quarters where it is now rela- 
tively weak. 

To schools accustomed to preparing boys for Harvard, the scheme would 
present no difficulty and might serve as a stimulus to scholarship; to others, 
it would offer, for the ablest minds, a mode of admission not now open. 

Informally, we have consulted the heads of many schools in New England 
and in other parts of the country. Of these, nearly all heartily approve of 
the idea. Several New England masters favor the plan on general principles, 
although they prefer to have their own pupils take the examinations as hereto- 
fore, in order to maintain their competitive record. Others would hold out 
the prospect of exemption as a prize to the best scholars. 

Wherever the plan might be in use, it would encourage excellence and would 
emphasize the honor and the profit of hard work. 

The committee is well aware that objections will be raised against this 
plan and that there are differences of opinion. It may be feared, for instance, 
that announcement of the proposed opportunity would suggest to the academic 
public a cheapening of the Harvard standing—indeed, that the standard 
might actually be lowered by the removal of control by examination. It is 
held that the schools need the support of college tests to maintain respectable 
scholarship. Apprehension is easily aroused that any such scheme may prove 
to be only the opening wedge in a movement for the substitution for examina- 
tion. 

In regard to this last objection, it should be stated that no member of the 
committee has any leaning toward the certificate system. In fact, the commit- 
tee is unanimous in the opinion that the adoption of a certificate plan, as the 
term is now understood, would be a calamity and should not be considered 
for a moment. 

The very essence of our, proposal is its recognition of the wide difference 
between the best, wherever found, and the ordinary. The college work of stu- 
dents who come in under the new procedure should be carefully followed, and 
the whole experiment should be dropped if the results prove unsatisfactory. 
Moreover, the Committee on Admission should have authority to reject candi- 
dates from a school whose boys have by their college record given evidence of 
inadequate preparation. 

Concerning the first objection, it may be said that it implies a severe 
indictment of the schools of our country. The committee is quite unconvinced 
that the distinguished pupils in any reputable school are beneath the average 
capacity of the students we now get. 

As to the need of our examinations as a goad, it may be pointed out that 
the stimulus would remain active, for the exemption would apply to only a 
few boys in each school, the rest being subject to test as before. It is to be 
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hoped that many schools now out of touch with Harvard, having discovered 
that they can send each a boy or two under the proposed arrangement, 
may set about preparing larger numbers for admission under the regular 
new plan. 

Furthermore, the restriction of exemption to those institutions whose 
courses of study conform to our standard may, if the project be successful, 
have some helpful influence in the shaping of curricula all over the United 
States. 

A fair trial will show whether the chance of securing excellent fresh material 
outweighs the possibility of burdening ourselves with some that is bad, and 
whether the new influence we may exert on courses of study does not more 
than balance any partial loss of the influence we now exercise by examinations. 


WHO IS TO GO TO COLLEGE? 


There is a steadily growing interest among those who are com- 
monly called the working classes in educational opportunities for 
their children. Very striking evidence of this is afforded by a 
circular letter sent out by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
asking colleges for information. The letter addressed to the regis- 
trar is as follows: 


For the first time in the history of American education an international 
labor organization has undertaken to advise and aid its members in securing 
the best college and university education obtainable for their sons and daugh- 
ters. It may surprise you to know that approximately 80 per cent of the 
children of the nearly 90,000 brotherhood members get a higher education. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Journal, which reaches every one of 
these highly skilled and intelligent workers, as well as thousands outside of 
the organization, has instituted a new Department of Educational Information 
to advise them regarding the relative advantages, facilities, cost, and entrance 
requirements of the various institutions. 

We are not restricting this service to members of the brotherhood. It is, 
in the truest sense, a public service open without charge to all parents who are 
anxious to send their children to colleges and universities that will really educate 
them and not merely entertain them. You can readily appreciate the great 
value to your institution of furnishing us with adequate information for those 
parents who inquire of us regarding its educational desirability. 

We are, therefore, asking your co-operation in filling out the inclosed 
questionnaire. The questions are quite definite, but if there should be any 
difficulty in answering them, kindly note same in the space reserved for remarks. 
Will you also please mail us your latest catalogue and schedule of courses? We 
should also appreciate receiving any folders or publicity material giving pic- 
tures of your campus and buildings. 
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INFORMATION REGARDING HIGH-SCHOOL OPPORTUNITIES 


The superintendent of public schools of Philadelphia has issued 
a pamphlet addressed to eighth-grade pupils which tells these 
pupils in a very attractive way what opportunities the high schools 
offer and how these opportunities are related to the practical 
demands of adult life. After a few pages of general introductory 
discussion, the pamphlet outlines the groups of courses which 
pupils may elect in the freshman year to prepare themselves for 
various professional and practical callings. There are suggested 
programs for those who intend to go to college, for those who expect 
to teach, for those who are going into business, and for those who 
plan to take up music or home-making. There is also a program 
for “pupils without definite plans.” 

It is interesting to note that in ten of the programs outlined 
art, English, physical education, and chorus are common elements. 
Ancient history appears with astonishing frequency, evidently in 
conformity with the traditions of the system. One is mildly sur- 
prised to find ancient history emphasized even for those who are 
intending to prepare to teach physical education. Perhaps there is 


a relation between this specialty and Greek games. 

Whether one can agree with all of the recommendations about 
freshman courses or not, one can see the great wisdom of informing 
eighth-grade pupils about the high school. Especially interesting 
are paragraphs which can be quoted as typical from the introductory 
statement. 


Boys and girls who have successfully finished the eight years of an elemen- 
tary education find themselves face to face with the question, ‘“‘Shall I go to 
high school?” They have come to one of the great turning-points in life where 
a decision must be made. It is a decision which involves taking or failing 
to take advantage of an opportunity which is presented. It is an opportunity 
which comes but once. It is, therefore, most important that choice be made 
wisely. 


Some boys and girls fail to go to high school because they feel that they are 
tired of school. For such it might be well to consider that the high school is 
an entirely different type of school from the elementary school. The modern 
high school offers such a wide choice of activities that it can scarcely fail to 
interest any wide-awake boy or girl. Here there are chances for the pupil to 
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discover his natural abilities and to receive training along those lines for which 
he is best adapted and which will best serve to prepare him for his life-work. 

A very important question which is often asked in regard to the value of 
a high-school education is, “Does it pay?” Many people, including the experts 
in the United States Bureau of Education, have estimated in dollars and cents 
the value of each year of school life beyond the eighth grade. It is a fact that 
cannot be disputed that each year so spent results in increased earning capacity. 


One of the best reasons for going to high school is found in the natural 
desire of pupils of this age for friendship. The high-school pupils have wonder- 
ful opportunities for establishing many friendly relationships with fellow-pupils, 
with teachers, and with business people of the community who are interested 
in the school. The high school affords many opportunities for delightful 
social times. The clubs, teams, and other student activities afford one of the 
best ways of forming lasting friendships. Thousands of men and women who 
have graduated from high school find real pleasure in meeting their high-school 
friends in class reunions and in alumni associations. Such friendships become 
more highly valued as the years go by. 


One of the needs of our country today is that of patriotic intelligent citizens. 
An even greater need is for the development of men and women who have had 
the training and possess the breadth of vision and intelligence which will fit them 
to become the leaders in their communities—city, state, and nation. There 
is no better training school for such leadership than our modern high school. 
It is in reality the preparation of one’s self for the fullest service to one’s country. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A recent issue of the News-Bulletin published by the Bureau 
of Vocational Information, 2 West 43d Street, New York City, is 
devoted to a description of the activities which are being carried 
on in various school systems for the vocational guidance of pupils. 
The leading article begins with a historical survey of the movement, 
then describes various types of courses which are given, and dis- 
cusses the problems of organization and administration which must 
be solved by the school which undertakes guidance. The bulletin 
gives a list of cities which have adopted extensive programs and a 
list of institutions which offer courses for the training of specialists 
in the field of guidance. 

It is not easy to select from the full statement any section 
which seems more valuable than any other for high-school teachers 
and principals. Perhaps a part of the section describing classes 
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in occupations may serve as well as any to stimulate interest in the 
discussion. 


The contents of classes in occupations vary widely. In many, the basis 
of the work is a concrete study of a number of occupational groups, as in Denver, 
in regard to the kinds of duties performed; preparation, physical qualities, and 
special aptitudes required; capital or equipment needed; advantages; dis- 
advantages; working conditions; opportunities for advancement; rewards 
and demands for workers in the vocation locally and nationally. In Detroit 
this study of definite occupations is one-half of the program, the other half 
covering a study of vocational problems developing out of the pupil’s immediate 
position, and grouped as follows: my school, why I must work, the many voca- 
tional opportunities open to me, how I may choose my vocation, my course of 
study, how I may enter an occupation, how I may succeed in an occupation, 
general qualities of success, recreation and keeping fit, thrift, fundamental 
economic truths, and organization of business and industry. In New York 
City, the talks have covered elementary economic facts, such as the contrast 
between the simple wants of the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, and the means of 
supplying them, and the complicated division of labor which supplies our numer- 
ous wants of today; the opportunities for employment for children under sixteen 
as compared with opportunities for children over sixteen; general vocational 
considerations—how to learn as much as possible about all the work there is to 
be done in the world, what questions to keep in mind in considering an occupa- 
tion, and qualities needed to make a success. The purpose of intelligence tests 
is explained to the children, and illustrative studies of typical occupations under 
the main divisions—professions, commercial work, skilled trades, graphic and 
industrial art, and unskilled factory work—complete the series. 

Visits to characteristic industries and business houses are in some cases an 
important feature of the class in occupations. An illustration of how this valu- 
able experience can be organized may be cited. In Jackson, Michigan, the 
twelve classes in occupations in two junior high schools were studying banking. 
One representative from each class was chosen and went to the Peoples National 
Bank at the opening hour. The vice-president of the bank met this delegation 
and gave a long talk on banking. Each student previously had been provided 
with a set of questions in regard to the various departments and the different 
positions in each, the work of each employee, promotion, preparation necessary 
for entering, salary, opportunities for girls, openings during a year, advantages 
and disadvantages of banking as a life-work, the difference between a national 
bank, a state bank, and a trust company, and the chief requirements for success 
in this occupation. These questions were very carefully answered, and then 
the delegates were taken through the bank, having each department thoroughly 
explained. Upon returning to school, each delegate made a report to his class. 

In New York City, the moving picture is used to add to the concrete idea 
of what various occupations involve. The United States Bureau of Education 
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published a suggestive list, in Extension Leaflet No. 2, December, 19109, of 
motion-picture films of educational value which are in the possession of associa- 
tions and commercial and manufacturing companies. 

Some classes have included a more or less definite provision for self-analysis 
on the part of the student, as in Neodesha, Kansas, whose complete self-analysis 
and vocational analysis outline are described by the principal of the high school 
in the Kansas State Normal School journal, Teaching, for April, 1921, a number 
devoted to vocational guidance. The growing tendency seems, however, to 
be away from any danger of overemphasis on introspection. Many schools 
prefer to keep the entire subject on an objective plane and to leave to the child 
such inferences as he will make for himself, to be discussed in succeeding personal 
interviews. 


PROTESTS FAVORING SLOW READING OR ORAL READING 


Several letters have been received objecting to an editorial 
note published in the March number of the School Review. Two of 
these are quoted in order that the other side may have its just 
hearing. It may be proper to remark that the writer of the original 
editorial has no objection to the exhortation “read slowly” when 
applied with discrimination. If one has to read mathematical 
books, probably one will have to depart at times from the customs of 


ordinary life. If one reads Milton as his usual intellectual recrea- 
tion, probably one ought to immerse himself in the form of the 
poetry as well as in its content. The warning that it was intended 
to convey is against advising engineering students, or anyone else 
for that matter, to develop their reading habits through the perusal 
of a book full of mathematical formulas or extracts from Paradise 
Lost. 
Elbert H. Clark, of Hiram College, writes: 


Having picked up the School Review in the library today and read your 
article on “Bad Advice on Reading,” I am moved to a mild protest. It seems 
to me that, while you are quite right in the main point, it may be that for some 
kinds of reading, slow reading, phrase by phrase, is the only way one can get 
anywhere. I know that my own experience is that I have to halt myself and 
compel myself to re-read mathematical books or articles very slowly and pain- 
fully if I have been recently habituated to reading much in other fields where 
the writing is more discursive and the argument less closely knit together. 
Rapid reading is proper in most literature, but I know that it is not proper and 
rarely possible in technical literature. 
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Roger P. McCutcheon, of Wake Forest College, writes as 
follows: 


In the March School Review I was interested in your attack on Lane Cooper’s 
Literature for Engineers and especially in the statement, “Think of perpetuating 
oral reading when fluent silent reading is known to be the superior achieve- 
ment!” 

May I ask, in all humility, whether silent reading is actually known to be 
superior in giving the reader appreciation of the melody of a poet like Milton ? 
Is it really known that the sound of verse plays no part in the enjoyment of 
it ? 

My question comes from a suspicion that you and Mr. Cooper do not 
mean quite the same things by “reading.” 


THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of civil-service examinations and appoint- 
ments is to be put on a scientific basis. The following extracts 
from a recently published bulletin give information about a newly 
organized personnel bureau and some of its typical fields of opera- 
tion. 


The Bureau of Public Personnel Administration was established October 1, 
1922, as the result of a movement originating at the meeting of the Assembly 
of Civil Service Commissions held at Rochester in 1919. Exchanges of experi- 
ences at meetings of civil-service administrators and others had developed the 
fact that civil-service commissions, acting independently, often attacked de 
novo some problem worked out successfully in other jurisdictions, that no 
individual commission had any adequate facilities for finding out what other 
commissions were doing, and that a vast improvement in civil-service adminis- 
tration might be expected to result if the best practices developed independently 
by the commissions with facilities for study and experiment were put into effect 
generally. It was recognized, however, that if an organization were established 
it should not merely assemble and disseminate information regarding current 
civil-service practice but also make studies for the purpose of improving 
existing methods, particularly of testing applicants for positions in the public 
service. 

Before the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration was finally estab- 
lished, its purposes, by common consent of those interested, were formulated 
as follows: 

1. Toserve as a Clearing-house for existing information relating to personnel 
administration in the public service, national, state, county, and local. 

2. To develop and improve methods of personnel administration through 
the conduct of original investigations and experiments. 
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3. To publish the results of its work in such form as experience may demon- 
strate to be most effective for the improvement of the personnel administration 
of the public service. 


Tests for skilled trade positions.—Because of the number and variety of 
skilled trade positions in city, county, state, or federal services, the tests which 
must be given require either a large examining staff or the use of many special 
boards of expert examiners. The work done during the war and since indicates 
that very satisfactory tests may be prepared, held, and rated without the 
employment of numerous special boards and without any increase in the number 
of expert examiners on the regular staff of the commission. The bureau will 
attempt to develop such skilled trade tests suitable for civil-service use. 

Clerical tests of junior clerk tybe.—An attempt will be made to formulate in a 
form for use by civil-service commissions a series of suitable tests for applicants 
for clerical positions in which little or no experience may reasonably be assumed. 
Particularly attention will be given to the working out of intelligence and other 
tests in terms of strictly clerical subject-matter and to reducing to a minimum 
the amount of work involved in preparing, holding, and rating effective tests. 

Tests for stenographers and typists—A number of civil-service commissions 
working more or less independently have accumulated a considerable fund of 
information with regard to the kind of material to be used in tests for stenog- 
raphers and typists, the rates of speed at which dictation ought to be given 
and the notes transcribed, the standards of accuracy which ought to be observed, 
and the conditions under which the tests should be held so as to secure the 
best results. To the extent that the commissions will supply the bureau with 
the information they have accumulated, it will be analyzed, compared, and made 
available in such form that any civil-service commission can take advantage 
of the experience of the group. If necessary, additional studies will be made 
in co-operation with civil-service commissions to remove uncertainty where 
the prevailing practice varies considerably or where there may be insufficient 
data available. 


Equivalent of high-school and college education.—Certain occupations require 
high-school graduation or the equivalent, while others require college graduation 
or its equivalent. The determining of these equivalents without reference to 
professional and technical courses is necessarily a difficult matter. Some 
persons with superior mentality, as is well known, through their reading and 
experience have the same mental maturity as is ordinarily acquired through 
high-school and college training. Others who have had the formal educational 
courses fail to show the mental maturity which might reasonably be expected 
from their training. A study will be undertaken to determine whether tests 
can be worked out which, without reference to any particular school subject 
will be such as to show that persons taking them either do or do not possess 
a certain degree of mental maturity. 
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INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND ELECTIONS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The Division of Tests and Measurements of the public schools 
of St. Louis has recently completed a study of the intelligence 
quotients of students in the high schools of that city and has 
arranged tables showing the distribution of students in the various 
curriculums. A part of the data set forth in the tables may be 
quoted. 


Intelligence Quotient 


IIo 


Classical course: 
Number of pupils 
Percentage of mentality group... . 
Percentage of course group 


General course: 
Number of pupils 
Percentage of mentality group... . 
Percentage of course group 


Four-year commercial course: 
Number of pupils 
Percentage of mentality group... . 
Percentage of course group 


Two-year commercial course: 
Number of pupils 133 
Percentage of mentality group... . 23.0 
Percentage of course group e 32.6 


The other sections of the general table show the character of 
students in other curriculums, as, for example, the manual-training 
curriculums and the home-economics curriculums. 

These figures, like all of the results of general intelligence tests, 
raise a number of interesting questions. Is the literary form of 
the tests the cause of the showing in any degree? Is the general 
course a concession to relatively inferior intelligence or is it a legiti- 
mate device for meeting the needs of that great company of average 
students who make up the recent great influx of students into the 
high school? Is the two-year course defensible ? 

The Division of Tests and Measurements of the St. Louis schools 
is perhaps wise in not even raising these questions. It makes no 
effort whatsoever to answer them. It evidently conceives its task 
to be merely the collection of facts. The interpretations are left 
to others. 


7° 80 go 100 = 120 130 140 
4 28 105 168 131 89 28 5 558 g 4 
9.8 | 12.3 | 18.2 | 28.4 | 34.1 | 42.8 | 52.9 | 83.3 }...... 
7 5.0 | 18.8 | 30.1 | 23.5 | 15.9 5.0 9 26.4 
4 24 57 63 37 27 4 ef 
9.8 9.7 9.9 | 10.6 9.6 | 13.0 
1.9 | | 26.4 | 29.2 | | 12.5 
106 74 20 5 
17.9 | 19.3 9.6 
26.0 | 18.1 4-9 
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THE SIZE OF CLASSES AND THE TEACHING LOAD IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS ACCREDITED BY THE 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


C. O. DAVIS 
University of Michigan 


For years the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools has had among its standards for accrediting secondary 
schools certain regulations concerning the teaching load and the 
size of classes. The salient clauses of these standards read: 


The number of daily periods of classroom instruction given by any teacher 
shall not exceed five In interpreting this standard in connection with 
laboratory work in science, and in connection with study-room supervision 

- no combination of such work amounting to more than thirty-five 
periods per week [shall] be required of any teacher In general, no 
teacher of academic subjects should be assigned more than 150 student-hours 
of class instruction per day No school whose records show an excessive 
number of pupils per teacher based on average attendance shall be accredited. 


In practice, too, the association has penalized schools that have 
had class sections of oversize, the Commission on Secondary Schools 
usually accepting thirty pupils as a maximum. 

It has always been fully recognized by the association that these 
standards do not have the validity of scientific formulations. 
They merely represent the best judgments of experienced school 
men. Nevertheless, until objective data are obtainable, such 
judgments are the most nearly perfect guides any association has, 
and hence they are defensible. 

Within the last few years, however, on account of the enormous 
influx of pupils into the high schools, the cost of public secondary 
education has steadily mounted. The result has been that many 
school authorities, casting about for means to check the upward 
trend of expenditures, have seriously questioned the necessity or 
wisdom of some of the regulations of the North Central Association. 
In particular, they have asked if, under the improved physical and 
disciplinary conditions found in the schools today as compared 
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with the conditions that obtained a generation ago, a longer school 
day, larger class sections, and a teaching load considerably greater 
than the norm of 150 student-hours of class instruction per day 
are not justifiable. Certain experiments and investigations of a 
local character seem to give a partial scientific foundation for the 
contentions. 

In order to arrive at conclusions that would have the weight of 
more than local evidence, the Commission on Secondary Schools 
voted to conduct three fairly elaborate studies. ‘Two of these deal 
with the question of the most efficient size of the recitation class. 
The third deals specifically with the teaching load. The commission 
realized that it was impracticable to seek to secure the co-operation 
of every accredited school in the association or of every classroom 
teacher engaged therein. Neither did it appear necessary to do 
so. In consequence, early in May, 1922, letters were sent to a 
selected group of such high-school principals as had in the past 
graciously co-operated with the association, and inquiry was made 
as to whether their schools would voluntarily co-operate in the 
proposed studies. To all who replied affirmatively, blanks and 
directions were sent early in August. Since the experimental part 
of the study was to extend over a period of nine weeks, all sets of 
blanks were made returnable December 1. 

Approximately one hundred schools participated in one or more 
of the three investigations. These schools ranged in size from the 
very small school to the very large school and were distributed 
fairly equally over all sections of the territory covered by the 
North Central Association. 

One of the studies concerning the size of classes was entirely 
statistical; the other was entirely experimental. The statistical 
study consisted of an analysis of the term marks or grades recorded 
in the principal’s office during the first and second semesters of the 
school year 1921-22 and the determination of the percentages of 
pupils receiving the several school marks (A, B, C, D, and E) in 
small sections (under twenty pupils), medium sections (twenty to 
thirty pupils), and large sections (over thirty pupils). 

An analysis of the results indicates that the size of the class 
has little or nothing to do with the term grades. Twenty-five 
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per cent of the pupils received A; 33 per cent, B; 28 per cent, C; 
6 per cent, D; and 8 per cent, E. A slightly greater percentage 
of the pupils enrolled in the large sections received A than of those 
in the small sections. In the case of the grade B, the size of the 
percentages is reversed, the small sections exceeding the large 
sections by 4 per cent. However, when the two superior grades, 
A and B, are taken together, the results are nearly identical for all 
three sections. Sixty per cent of the pupils in the small sections 
received these grades, while in the medium and large sections the 
percentage of pupils given one or the other of these marks is 57. 

Similarly, in the case of the low marks the differences in the 
percentages are not great. In the small sections, 13 per cent 
received either D or E; in the medium sections, 14 per cent; and 
in the large sections, 17 per cent, 

When all of the factors are taken into account, it is probably 
true that the small sections show a shade of advantage over the large 
sections and the medium sections, but the advantage is so small as 
to be nearly negligible. The medium sections do not seem to have 
any conspicuous advantage over the large sections. 

When the several departments of instruction are considered 
by themselves, some interesting figures are obtained. The following 
facts are evident from a study of the first two superior grades, 
A and B, combined: In English, the small sections have a one-point 
advantage over the large sections, while the medium sections have 
an eight- or nine-point advantage over the other two. In the social 
studies, the small sections lead; the medium sections hold third 
place, while the large sections are midway between. The range of 
difference is eight points. In Latin, the large sections have a 
fourteen-point advantage over the small sections and a five-point 
advantage over the medium sections. In modern languages, the 
medium sections prove most satisfactory and the large sections least 
satisfactory. In mathematics, 3 per cent more A’s were secured 
in the large sections than in the small sections, and 9 per cent more 
A’s were secured in the large sections than in the medium sections. 
In science, the order of advantage is: small, large, medium. In 
commercial work, the order is: small, medium, large. In practical 
arts and fine arts, the large and medium sections yield the best results. 
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Reversing the process and considering only the percentages of 
low marks, the best size class for English and Latin is the medium 
size; for the social studies, modern languages, and commercial 
work, the small size; for mathematics and science, the large size. 
The general conclusion to be derived from a consideration of all 
of the various factors is, as stated before, that the size of the class 
has little to do with the term marks. 

The second study concerning the size of classes deals with 
the term marks made by pupils organized into controlled groups. 
About twenty cities, well distributed in size and in geographical 
location, participated in this investigation. Classes were definitely 
organized into small, medium, and large sections. Care was taken 
to secure comparable intelligence and achievement conditions in 
these sections. For nine weeks, or one-half semester, these com- 
parable groups were, so far as possible, given identical instruction. 
At the end of the nine weeks, tests were given, and the mid-semester 
marks were recorded. Data were available for 6,130 pupils. 
These pupils were instructed in 240 different class sections, 65 
sections being small, 120 sections being medium, and 55 sections 
being large. 

Of the total number of marks recorded, there were 1,010 A’s, 
2,162 B’s, 1,879 C’s, 727 D’s, and 352 E’s. Of the A grades, the 
small sections yielded 18 per cent; the medium sections, 16 per cent; 
and the large sections, 16 per cent. In other words, the small 
sections have a two-point advantage over the other two sections, 
which are tied for second place. 

If the two highest grades, A and B, are considered together, 
no superiority is to be found for the small sections over the medium 
sections, each yielding 52 per cent of the highest grades. The large 
sections fall behind the small sections and the medium sections by 
the small difference of two points. 

Likewise, if the two lowest marks, D and E, combined are con- 
sidered as the basis of comparison, no important disadvantage is 
shown for any class sections, only two points separating the extreme 
sections. Moreover, the smallest percentage of low grades is, by 
this comparison, found to be in the medium sections rather than in 
the small sections or in the large sections. 
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The conclusion from the second study concerning the size of 
classes is, therefore, precisely the same as the conclusion from the 
first study: The size of the class sections has no important effect 
on achievement or pupils’ marks. Certainly this is true when the 
several types of school work are treated as a unit. 

When the marks in the several departments of instruction are 
considered by themselves, some slightly different results are secured. 
Nevertheless, even here the general conclusion holds. In English, 
the small sections yielded 5 per cent more A’s, 2 per cent fewer B’s, 
1 per cent fewer C’s, 1 per cent fewer D’s, and 1 per cent fewer E’s 
than the large sections, whereas the medium sections yielded 1 
per cent more A’s and B’s combined and 1 per cent fewer D’s and 
E’s combined than the small sections. The advantage here, 
therefore, is slightly—but only slightly—in favor of the small 
sections. 

In the social studies, the conclusions found for English are 
almost completely reversed. Here the large sections appear to 
have the advantage, though again the differences are almost 
negligible. 

In Latin, the small sections hold the lead over the large sections 
and even a greater lead over the medium sections when the two 
extremes of the grading system are considered; that is, the small 
sections in Latin yielded a larger percentage of A’s and a smaller 
percentage of D’s—there being no E’s—than either the medium 
sections or the large sections. However, when all of the factors 
are balanced, the advantage of the small sections even here is very 
inconspicuous. 

In modern languages, the most notable differences of the entire 
experiment are to be found. Here, however, it is neither the small 
sections nor the large sections that are superior, but the medium 
sections. The percentages of A’s areas follows: small sections, 15; 
medium sections, 37; large sections, 17. Likewise, the A and B 
marks together show the medium sections in the lead. These 
percentages are: small, 54; medium, 69; large, 47. On the other 
hand, the percentage of low marks is slightly greater in the medium 
sections than in the large sections and greatest of all in the small 
sections. 
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In mathematics, the large sections appear to have an advantage 
over the medium sections and the small sections whatever the basis 
for judgment. The small sections are conspicuously outranked. 
They not only have a smaller percentage of A’s and a larger per- 
centage of E’s than either the medium sections or the large sections, 
but likewise the percentage of the A’s and B’s combined is lower and 
the percentage of the D’s and E’s combined is greater. 

In science, the large sections seem to be the most unsatisfactory 
of the three types, there being a smaller percentage of A’s, a smaller 
percentage of A’s and B’s combined, a smaller percentage of C’s, and 
a larger percentage of D’s and E’s combined in the large sections 
than in the medium sections or the small sections. On the other 
hand, the small sections appear to have no appreciable advantage 
over the medium sections. 

Finally,’ in commercial work, the medium sections suffer most 
on every count. On the other hand, there is a close race here for 
superiority between the small sections and the large sections, the 
large sections having a greater percentage of A’s and B’s combined 
but also a greater percentage of D’s and E’s combined. 

Combining the results of the two studies concerning the size 
of classes—that made with uncontrolled groups and that made with 
controlled groups—there appears to be only one clear generalization 
to be derived: The effectiveness of a class, so far as the achievements 
of pupils are the objectives, is chiefly determined by forces other 
than size. 

If, on the whole, pupils do as well in large sections as in medium 
or small sections, obviously it is in the interest of economy to 
organize our schools on the basis of many more pupils to the section 
than twenty or twenty-five. But there is another side to the 
problem—the effect of the size of the class on the teacher. Does 
the large class tend to make a heavier teaching load than the small 
class? What size class do teachers prefer to teach? If the non- 
teaching school duties can be reduced, can the teachers effectively 
and happily give instruction to large classes without undue fatigue ? 
Or is the entire question a matter of indifference? What, it may be 
asked, have the teachers themselves to say on the question ? 


* No schools carried on experiments in classes in the practical arts, fine arts, or 
physical training. 
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The blanks on which the data for the experiment were recorded 
contained six supplementary questions to be answered by the 
teachers. These questions were: 


1. What size class yields the most satisfactory term marks to pupils? 

2. What size class yields the least satisfactory term marks to pupils? 

3. What size class yields the most satisfactory experiences for the teacher 
(inspiration, challenge to best efforts, etc.) ? 

4. What size class is most fatiguing for the teacher ? 

5. What size class do you prefer to teach ? 

6. Omitting from consideration the matter of outside correction of papers, 
themes, etc., does the large class add appreciably to the teaching load ? 


According to the replies, (1) the medium-sized classes yield both 
the most satisfactory immediate experiences and the most satis- 
factory term marks for the pupils, and, conversely, the large classes 
yield the least satisfactory returns in both cases; (2) the medium- 
sized classes also yield the most satisfactory results to the teachers, 
although the large classes yield more satisfaction than the very 
small classes; (3) while the large classes are the most fatiguing to 
the teacher, the small classes are more fatiguing than the medium- 
sized classes; (4) most teachers (77.3 per cent) prefer to teach 
medium-sized classes, although some (4.7 per cent) prefer to teach 
large classes; and (5) a large percentage of the teachers (42.7 per 
cent) believe that, if they could be relieved of outside work, such 
as the correction of papers, themes, and the like, large classes would 
not add appreciably to the teaching load. 

Whether these replies were dictated more by traditional bias 
than by careful reasoning is a fair query. Certainly teachers have 
been schooled by our association to believe that the smaller the 
class, the greater the pupil interest and achievement and likewise 
the greater the teacher-satisfaction. In the light of the present 
studies, ought not something be done to modify that opinion? 
Ought not, at least, more attention be given to discovering, by 
experimentation, the real facts of the case with respect to each 
teacher individually ? At bottom, may not the problem be one of 
individual differences entirely ? 

In this connection the expressed views of the teachers are 
pertinent. The following comments appeared in the reports: 
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1. Pupils prefer a small class because they are called on oftener. 

2. A large class is more interesting to the teacher but is beset with difficul- 
ties for the dull or timid pupil. 

3. The oftener a pupil recites, the more effort he makes. Therefore, the 
small or medium-sized sections are best. 

4. There is more opportunity for the lazy pupil to slide through the large 
class. 

5. Large classes are best for bright pupils; small classes, for dull ones. 

6. I thoroughly enjoy large classes. 

7. Small classes lack inspiration; large classes are fatiguing. 

8. I like the different size classes for different reasons—the class of thirty- 
five is lively and interesting; the class of fifteen is industrious and quiet. 

g. It depends entirely on the personality of the classes as to which yields 
the most satisfaction to the teacher and as to which is the most fatiguing. 

10. The large class is more fatiguing because of the problem of discipline 
and the need of more careful planning, and also because of the greater number 
of papers to correct. 

11. Size has nothing to do with the problem; all depends on the personality 
of the class. 

12. The teacher of the small class has to work harder to keep interest 
at a high point. 

13. More nervous energy is expended in dealing with the more and more 
varied individual differences found in the large and medium-sized classes. 

14. In large classes the teacher must stand more, in order to see and be 
seen. 

15. Usually in a large class a number of pupils are slower than others; 
their efforts to recite are a bore to the others; there is a loss of interest in the 
recitation; and immediately a problem of discipline arises. 

16. More careful individual work can be given in a small class. 

17. The pleasure of teaching comes from the responses of individuals in 
the class. This is greater in large and medium-sized classes. 

18. A teacher has opportunity to come into closer personal contact with 
pupils in small classes. 

19. There is inspiration in a large group. Each pupil challenges another 
to recite. 

20. If all classes are large, the teacher’s load will be greatly increased. 
If some classes only are large, there is stimulation. 


In the study relating directly to the teaching load, an attempt 
was made to determine the typical teaching load. As in the case 
of each of the other investigations, only selected schools were invited 
to participate in the inquiry. To these schools, approximately 
one hundred in number, a set of score sheets was sent early in the 
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autumn, and each teacher was requested to keep an exact record 
of the expenditure of his or her time for one week. The week chosen 
for the purpose was that of October 15 to 21. 

Approximately eleven hundred teachers, representing ten 
different departments of instruction, filled in the record forms. 
The ten departments of instruction are: English, social studies, 
Latin, modern languages, mathematics, science, commercial work, 
practical arts, fine arts, and physical education. Furthermore, the 
teachers responding are located in all types of public high school, 
in all sections of the North Central Association territory. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the compilations derived from the replies 
to the questionnaire give a fair indication of the conditions that 
prevail throughout the accredited schools. 

In filling in the forms not every teacher replied to every question 
asked. Omissions were especially noticeable in respect to the direct 
personal queries. Nor is it probable that in all other cases the 
figures recorded were honestly and accurately given. Nevertheless, 
there is no reason to think that the errors and misstatements are 
any greater in this inquiry than is likely to be the case in any 
statistical study based on questionnaire data. 

One important item which enters into the determination of the 
teacher’s load is the number of different preparations for class work 
required daily. The study shows that the typical number of such 
preparations is three, although 15 per cent of the teachers are 
obliged to make four distinct preparations daily, and 8 per cent are 
compelled to make more than four. On the other hand, 8 per cent 
of the teachers are so conditioned that a single daily preparation 
of class work is all that is required, while 37 per cent have but two 
preparations to make. 

The typical number of recitations conducted by teachers daily 
is five, although 25 per cent of the teachers have an allotment of 
more than five classes daily. On the other hand, 26 per cent of 
the teachers are given a schedule of but four classes daily. Among 
79 per cent of the teachers, the length of the recitation class is 
45 minutes; another 14 per cent conduct classes of 50 to 60 minutes 
in length, and 7 per cent are assigned periods that are longer than 
60 minutes. 
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The number of student-recitations per day to be assigned to any 
teacher is, in general, set by the association at 150. However, in 
the case of exactly 20 per cent of the teachers reporting for this 
study, this maximum is exceeded. In the case of the other teachers, 
29 per cent instruct fewer than roo pupils per day; 26 per cent 
instruct from 100 to 125 pupils per day; and 25 per cent instruct 
from 125 to 150 pupils per day. 

Consider now the ways teachers commonly distribute the 
twenty-four hours of each day. The distribution may be treated 
under three main headings: (1) the time spent in regular school 
work, both inside and outside of school; (2) the time spent in 
extra-professional duties; and (3) the time spent in strictly personal 
matters. 

Of the 1,101 teachers reporting, 49, or 4 per cent, spent less than 
300 minutes, or 5 clock-hours, per day in regular school work; 
138, or 13 per cent, spent from 300 to 400 minutes, or from 5 to 
62 hours per day; 297, or 27 per cent, spent from 401 to 500 minutes, 
or from 6% to 83 hours, per day; 291, or 26 per cent, spent from 
501 to 600 minutes, or from 8} to 10 hours, per day; 208, or 19 
per cent, spent from 601 to 800 minutes, or from 10 to 133 hours 
per day; while 118, or 11 per cent, spent more than 800 minutes, 
or 133 hours, per day in work that was strictly school work. Let it 
be recalled that in making these compilations the averages for an 
entire week were considered and that any strictly school work done 
on Saturday or Sunday of that seven-day period is included. 

On the face of the returns presented, therefore, the amount of 
time spent by teachers in definite school work ranges from 25 to 
66 or more hours per week. It appears, however, that the typical 
teacher spends from 501 to 600 minutes per week in this way, or 
from 8 to 10 hours per day. Certainly when the nature of the 
teacher’s work is taken into account, the requirements make a 
heavy load. 

Under extra-professional duties are included professional reading, 
attendance on university or other extension lectures, and such 
other professional duties as are not strictly required by the adminis- 
trative staff. Of 967 teachers replying, 76, or 8 per cent, spent no 
time whatever in such duties; 302, or 31 per cent, spent on the 
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average something less than 30 minutes per day; 331, or 34 per 
cent, spent from 30 to 60 minutes daily; while 258, or 27 per cent, 
spent in excess of 60 minutes per day. In other words, the typical 
teacher spends approximately 50 minutes per day in unprescribed 
but quasi-professional work. 

Under strictly personal activities are included such items as 
sleep, reading for non-professional ends (i.e., for sheer pleasure), 
physical recreation, attention to religious, charitable, and civic 
affairs, social recreation, and home duties. The data gathered 
under these headings can best be discussed in another connection. 
Suffice it to say here, however, that the typical teacher, according 
to the reports filed, has something over 800 minutes per day for 
personal use. Counting out eight hours for sleep, each teacher 
has approximately five and one-third hours out of each twenty-four 
in which to perform his personal duties and to devote himself to 
activities of his own choice. 

It is worth while to analyze in greater detail some of the items 
that entered into the generalized deductions here given. 

According to the reports of 1,118 teachers, the amount of time 
actually spent each day in preparing for class work is a little over 
one hour, while the mode is considerably less than this amount— 
in fact, between 30 and 60 minutes. Eight per cent of the teachers 
spent less than 30 minutes per day in getting ready for class work; 
3 per cent spent more than three hours daily; while an additional 
II per cent spent more than two hours daily. Of course, the 
interesting query is, What is the correlation between teacher- 
preparation for class work and effectiveness of classroom teaching ? 
The data at hand give no positive answers to the question. It has 
generally been thought, however, that the greater the preparation 
before the class recitation, the easier the task during the class 
period itself. Even so, it certainly cannot be denied that the 
habitual daily expenditure of two or three hours outside the school 
in getting ready for classroom work adds notably to the teaching load. 
It stands to reason, too, that such outside planning makes for more 
efficient class work. 

A second very important item affecting the teaching load is the 
time required for correcting papers, reading themes, and performing 
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similar duties outside of class. According to the reports of 1,052 
teachers, the typical teacher spent from 30 to 60 minutes daily 
in tasks of this sort, although there were approximately as many 
teachers who spent less than this amount of time as there were 
teachers who spent more than-this amount. The distribution is as 
follows: no time whatever, 8 per cent; under 30 minutes daily, 
22 per cent; from 30 to 60 minutes daily, 33 per cent; from 61 
to 90 minutes daily, 19 per cent; and over 90 minutes daily, 18 
per cent. 

So far as the time taken to help pupils with lessons after school 
is concerned, the teachers do not seem to be called upon for any 
large amount of effort. Nineteen per cent of 890 teachers spent no 
time whatever in this way; 45 per cent spent less than 30 minutes 
daily; and only 7 per cent spent more than 60 minutes daily. 

When, however, the question of assisting pupils with their 
various quasi-academic and collateral activities is considered, an 
entirely different conclusion must be drawn. All teachers are not 
necessarily heavily burdened with tasks of this sort, but the teachers 
of certain departments seem to be called on for an excessive amount 
of such labor. Here, doubtless, is the heart of the trouble—the 
extra-curricular duties are not properly distributed, or else their 
importance is not properly recognized and a sufficient allotment 
of the regular school time of the teachers is not made for them. 
Too often, he who can and will is given the extra tasks connected 
with these activities, without, at the same time, being proportion- 
ately relieved of his normal quota of other school work. 

Of 688 teachers replying, 44 per cent spent no time whatever 
in duties of this sort, while 33 per cent were called on to give less 
than 30 minutes per day. Obviously, therefore, with 77 per cent 
doing little, either 23 per cent of the teachers were doing much or 
the tasks were not performed. As a matter of fact, the returns 
show that 6 per cent of the teachers were asked to spend more 
than one hour per day in duties of this kind. 

There are, in every school, various routine duties and special 
occasional duties that always add to the load carried by the teachers. 
Among these duties are: session-room supervision, hall duty, 
attendance on auditorium or assembly meetings, consultations with 
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principal or superintendent, attendance on teachers’ meetings, 
special lectures, or other gatherings, and calling at pupils’ homes on 
special business. According to the reports made by 997 teachers, 
47 per cent spent more than 120 minutes per day in duties of this 
kind; 24 per cent spent from 61 to 120 minutes daily; 18 per cent 
spent 30 minutes to 60 minutes daily, while only 11 per cent spent 
less than 30 minutes daily. 

When the voluntary and quasi-professional activities of teachers 
are considered, the effects of a too burdensome school day become 
peculiarly noticeable. Thus, 14 per cent of the 957 teachers 
replying were, when the reports were made, doing no private 
professional reading whatever, while 50 per cent of 659 teachers 
confessed that they were engaged in no other type of voluntary 
professional activity, such as university study or correspondence 
or extension courses. Furthermore, 52 per cent were spending less 
than 30 minutes daily in professional reading, and 71 per cent 
were spending less than 30 minutes daily in other kinds of pro- 
fessional study. 

Certainly these figures indicate that few teachers have the time, 
strength, disposition, or interest, after the school day is finished, to 
engage in any extensive plan of professional study. Perhaps they 
ought not to be expected to do so. Perhaps, too, it is fortunate 
that they do not do so. All depends, of course, on how strenuous 
the day’s school work has been. 

With reference to the ways in which teachers utilize their leisure 
time during the school week, the specific items about which ques- 
tions were asked were the following: (1) the time spent in reading 
for pleasure, (2) the time spent in physical recreation, (3) the time 
spent in social recreation, (4) the time spent in religious and chari- 
table undertakings, (5) the time spent in connection with civic 
affairs, and (6) the time spent in home duties and personal 
matters. 

Of 1,078 teachers reporting, 12 per cent did no reading for 
pleasure during the week that the records were kept; 24 per cent 
spent less than 30 minutes per day; 48 per cent spent from 30 to 
60 minutes per day; and 17 per cent spent more than 60 minutes. 
Strange to say, of all of the different departments represented, the 
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teachers of English constitute the largest number that did no reading 
for pleasure. 

Respecting definitely planned physical recreation, 16 per cent 
of the 932 teachers reporting took none whatever during the 
week; 27 per cent spent less than 30 minutes per day; 39 per cent 
spent from 30 to 60 minutes per day; 11 per cent spent from 
61 to 90 minutes per day; while 7 per cent spent more than 90 
minutes. 

In the matter of social recreation the conditions are better, 
though perhaps not very satisfactory. The reports show that 
38 per cent of 1,014 teachers spent more than 60 minutes per day 
in this way, and an additional 35 per cent spent from 30 to 60 
minutes daily. 

Just what the teachers included under “social recreation” it 
is impossible to say. Apparently much of it was merely friendly 
conversations with other teachers, carried on perhaps in the intervals 
between classes, while on hall duty, or in the periods just before or 
just after school hours. 

Ought teachers to participate in religious and charitable under- 
takings? Thirty-one per cent of the 806 teachers reporting spent 
no time on religious and charitable affairs, while 61 per cent spent 
less than 60 minutes per week in such activities. 

Similarly, ought teachers to be expected to take an active 
interest in civic affairs? Only 595 teachers reported on the items 
relating to this topic. Of these, however, 67 per cent took no part 
whatever in such affairs, while 28 per cent devoted less than 60 
minutes per week to activities of a civic nature. 

The last set of items under this division of the study related 
to the time that the teachers devoted to home duties and to closely 
related personal matters. Seventy-six per cent of the 908 teachers 
reporting spent not to exceed 300 minutes in this way during the 
week considered. This is less than one hour per day. On the other 
hand, 15 per cent of the teachers spent in excess of ten hours per 
week or two hours per day on domestic affairs. It is very probable, 
however, that these differences are due to local conditions and 
personal surroundings and therefore can furnish no reliable basis 
for generalization. 
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It seemed desirable to inquire the extent to which teachers 
employ portions of Saturday and Sunday for school work and, 
further, to learn, if possible, how the leisure hours of the week-end 
are used. Parts of these returns have already been incorporated 
in the figures presented. Of the thousand or more teachers filling 
out the record sheets, 495, or almost exactly 50 per cent, stated 
definitely that they habitually use portions of Saturday and Sunday 
for school work. 

In conclusion, it may be said that if the figures compiled 
represent the general situation throughout the secondary schools 


TABLE I 


Preparing two or three distinct recitation lessons... . 
Teaching five forty-five minute classes 

Correcting papers, themes, 
Keeping pupils after school hours 

Assisting in collateral pupil-activities 

Performing other delegated school duties 

Engaging in private professional reading 

Engaging in other voluntary professional study... .. 


Reading for pleasure 

Physical recreation 

Social recreation 

In religious and charitable work 
In civic work 


accredited by the North Central Association, the typical teacher 
therein spends the twenty-four hours of the day in the manner 
indicated in Table I. 

Likewise, this typical teacher spends a portion of Saturday and 
Sunday in school work and, in the remaining hours of those days, 
devotes himself to the following interests: 40 minutes to physical 
recreation, 120 minutes to social recreation, 50 minutes to volun- 
tary professional study, 60 minutes to purely cultural activities, 
60 minutes to religious and charitable affairs, and 120 minutes to 
purely personal matters. 


its. Number of 
Minutes 
60 
225 
45 
30 
30 
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30 
40 
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It is, of course, fair to inquire, Was the week in which the records 
were obtained a fairly typical one? Eighty-five per cent of the 
teachers said that it was; 15 per cent thought that it was not, 
but did not specify why they thought so. Do the teachers them- 
selves think that their teaching load is too heavy? Seventy-two 
per cent say no; 28 per cent say yes. What do the teachers think 
is the effect on the teaching load of the following items: the subject 
taught, the size of the class, the time of the day in which the class 
meets, the grade in which the subject is taught, the preponderance 
of boys, and the preponderance of girls? Only about five hundred 
teachers made answers to any of these queries. Sixty-four per 
cent said that the subject taught is not a great factor in determining 
the teaching load; 50 per cent said that the size of the class is not 
an item that especially concerns them; 62 per cent think that 
the time of the day in which the class meets is not of great considera- 
tion; 54 per cent think that the grade in which the subject is taught 
has little to do with the load; 87 per cent believe that the preponder- 
ance of either boys or girls in a class has no noticeable relation to 
the load. 


The following individual comments made by various teachers 
in connection with the formal reports show in a still more positive 
way what they severally think of the teacher’s load: 


1. If a teacher is efficient, she must have time for sleep, meals, and relaxa- 
tion. If three or four hours per week are taken up for reports, meetings, and 
similar activities, it means so much less time for school preparation. 

2. If a teacher has five or six classes with five or six different preparations, 
something must be allowed to slip. Many teachers let that be their health. 

3. In my judgment, the classroom work is the lighter end of the job. 
Home duties and lack of opportunities for diversion constitute the heavier 
burden. 

4. Most of my preparation [for school work] is done during the first four 
weeks of the semester. 

5. Detailed reports should be omitted. There are so many extra-classroom 
requirements that we cannot be pleasant or teach the pupils to the best of our 
ability. 

6. No time limit [on class periods] set by your association will lighten 
teachers’ loads. Some teachers carry a greater load in five minutes than others 
do in five hours. 

7. The principal of the school is the only one who can intelligently appor- 
tion the work of the school. 
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8. The association has helped greatly by limiting classes to thirty pupils. 
Do not take a step backward by changing the limit to a larger number. 

g. Get rid of the easy and inefficient teachers who make the work easy 
and the children like it but who, by so doing, make the work of the other 
teachers harder. 

10. Give us a shorter school day, thus allowing teachers to attend civic 
lectures. 

11. Make provision in the regular schedule of teachers for extra-curricular 
activities or else pass the extra jobs around among some of the staff. 

12. Pay the teacher all that he is worth, and his load will be a pleasure. 

13. I am entirely satisfied. 

14. I do not find the load heavy. The great question is how are salaries 
to be raised so as to induce teachers to make their loads heavier voluntarily. 

15. The principal or superintendent should know and present to the 
teachers the standards for each course. 

16. Let secretarial work be done by hired assistants. The teacher’s time 
is too precious to be devoted to needless detailed work. 

17. There should be closer contact between the teacher and the administra- 
tive body. 

18. Eight hours per day is all the time that should be required of a teacher 
to do her entire school work. 

19. Pay a living wage so that a teacher need not use time outside of school 
hours working to make financial ends meet. 

20. My work is not too heavy, but I need more outside interests to make 
life more meaningful. 


FINAL CONCLUSIONS 


What, then, are the final conclusions to be drawn from the 
studies here outlined? They seem to be as follows: 

1. There is no necessary connection between size of class and 
efficiency of instruction as measured by pupils’ grades. 

2. Many teachers prefer to teach large classes, although the 
majority express themselves as preferring small or medium-sized 
classes. 

3. Many pupils apparently prefer to be enrolled in large classes, 
although there are not sufficient data by which to be guided in 
making a positive judgment. 

4. The size of the class in and of itself is not a paramount 
factor in determining the equity of the teaching load. 

5. If teachers could be relieved of some of the added clerical 
duties incident to large classes, greater numbers would prefer to 
teach such classes, and there would, moreover, be ample justifica- 
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tion for the administrative authorities to assign at least some large 
classes to all such persons. 

6. The North Central Association is not justified in demanding 
that for all teachers, in all types of work, the maximum size of class 
shall be no greater than thirty pupils, or that the maximum number 
of pupil-hours of instruction per day shall not exceed 150. 

7. The most important determinants of the teaching load are: 
(a) the personality of the classes; (6) the number of different prep- 
arations for class work required daily, (c) the number of classes 
taught daily, (d) the amount of clerical work connected with the 
teaching process, (e) extra-curricular and extra-classroom school 
duties, and (f) social and civic demands. 

8. “The principal of the school [to employ the exact words of 
one of the teachers] is the only one who can intelligently apportion 
the work of the school.” Even he, however, has little scientific 
data to guide him. 

As corollaries of the conclusions reached, the following practical 
deductions seem warranted: 

1. Considerable economy can be effected by organizing at least 
some of the classes in the school as large classes and by putting in 


charge of these classes teachers who can effectively manage and 
instruct them. 


2. Considerations of good administration demand that machin- 
ery of some sort be developed whereby teachers who are capable 
of instructing large classes, and prefer so to do, shall be discovered, 
trained, and promoted. 

3. An obligation rests on school standardizing agencies to assist 
in dissipating the erroneous notion that large classes are always 
undesirable and should be avoided. 

4. The teaching load should be adjusted on as scientific a basis 
as possible but with reference always to the ability of the individual 
to carry the burden. 

5. Promotions and financial rewards should be graded in 
accordance with the size and the importance of the load carried. 

6. An obligation rests on school administrative officers to aid 
teachers in securing desirable living quarters and to assist them in 
finding opportunities for congenial social intercourse and suitable 
recreational diversions. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT AS AN EDUCATIVE AGENCY 


C. P. ARCHER 
Iowa State University 


Training for citizenship is one of the underlying currents of 
modern educational thought. Whenever a great body of educators 
are gathered together, we invariably find them trying to devise 
methods of training Young America in thoughts, habits, and atti- 
tudes which will make a more useful member of society. One 
method often discussed is that of trying to make good citizens 
through partial or complete participation of the students in life- 
processes. Many attempts have been reported of efforts to put 
this theory into practice by giving students some control of school 
government. ‘The writer, being interested in this problem, has 
attempted to find out what is being done in the state of Iowa in 
participation in school government with a view to making recom- 
mendations to administrators interested in some such scheme of 
control. 

The material for this study was obtained by submitting a ques- 
tionnaire to a group of high-school principals assembled in a sec- 
tional conference at a meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, in Des Moines, Iowa, November 4, 1922. After definite 
instructions were given, the questionnaires were filled out and 
returned at the meeting. 

In all, replies were received from sixty-two of approximately 
one hundred schools represented at the conference. These schools 
vary in size from the open-country consolidated school to the largest 
city school in the state and should represent the more progressive 
schools of the state. The schools were classified into the five 
groups shown in Table I. These groups hereafter will be referred 
to by number. 

The questions asked were such as could be answered by any- 
one who was reasonably familiar with the school. The data gath- 
ered should, therefore, be reliable. Table II summarizes the 
replies to the questions. 
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TABLE I 


. Schools in cities of over 20,000 population 

. Schools in cities of 5,000-20,000 population 
. Schools in cities of 1,000-5,000 population 
. Schools in cities of under 1,000 population 
. Schools in consolidated school districts 


. Do ‘ene have a student council ? 
Ve 


Percentage yes 
. Do you have any other eggs organiza- 
tion of the student body? 


Percentage yes 
. If you have a student council, how are 
members chosen ? 
Elected by classes 
Elected by home-rooms 
Nominated by faculty and elected by 
classes 
Elected by classes subject to approval. . 
. What are the chief functions of the student 
council ? 
— many problems of school manage- 


student opinion 
Directs part of activities 
Initiates activities 
are class officers chosen ? 
ect 
Appointed by 
Treasurer appointed 
Nominated ~ faculty and elected by class. 
. Are officers of any organization required to 
have any special qualifications? 
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. If a special requirement, what ? 
Slight scholarship qualification 
Upper one-half 
Above 75 per cent (4 subjects) 
Above 85 per cent average 
Passing in all 


Satisfactory 
90 per cent or above 
80 per cent or above 
Citizenship 
Seniority 
Are sponsors required for all 
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. Are sponsors chosen by tbe classes or 
assigned to them? 
Chosen by class 
Assigned 
Assigned with class approval 
. Are social functions supervised ? 
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Number 
2 
3 
TABLE II 
Group 
I 2 3 4 5 
I 
M ° 7 19 15 8 49 
100 30 9.5 6.3 ar 
2 
° ° 5 3 I 9 
y 4 Io II 12 5 42 
° ° 23.8 18.8 11.1 14.5 
3 
4 2 I I I 9 
2 ° ° ° ° 2 
° ° ° I 
° ° I ° ° I 
4 
f 2 ° ° 
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5 3 
I 2 2 . 
. 5 10 18 
I ° ° 
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° ° ° 
6 9 17 15 7 54 
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6 5 7 6 I a5 
° ° I ° ° I 
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6 9 19 15 5 54 
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1. Do you have a student council? Only thirteen of the sixty- 
two schools have student councils. 

2. Do you have any other complete organization of the student 
body? It will be noted that some did not answer this question in 
Groups 1, 3, 4, and 5. It may be inferred that the question was 
neglected because they had no such organization. If this be true, 
then we may conclude that nine of the sixty-two schools have some 
other form of complete student organization of partial or comp‘ete 
control. 

3. If you have a student council, how are members chosen? 
Of thirteen schools having student councils, nine elect the members 
by classes; two elect the members by home-rooms, and one has the 
faculty nominate the members and the classes elect, while another 
school has the classes elect the members subject to the approval of 
the principal. One council consists of three students and two 
teachers who are chosen for active membership. 

4. What are the chief functions of the student council? The 
total number of answers for any one group is in some cases greater 
than the number of schools having a student council. This is 
accounted for by the fact that each council may perform more than 
one function. Of the thirteen student councils, twelve direct part 
of the school activities; five initiate activities; two handle problems 
of school management; and one summarizes student opinion. 

5. How are class officers chosen? One of the schools in Group 2 
elects class officers with the exception of the treasurer, who is 
appointed by the faculty. Of the sixty-two schools, fifty-three or 
85.5 per cent have class officers elected by the classes. In one 
school the faculty nominates and the class elects, and in one school 
the officers are appointed by the faculty. 

6. Are officers of any organization required to have any special 
qualifications? Not all of Groups 2, 3, 4, and 5 replied to this ques- 
tion. According to the replies, twenty-one, or 33.9 per cent, of the 
schools require some special qualifications of the officers. 

7. If a special requirement, what? Of the twenty-one schools 
which have a special qualification requirement, five or 23.8 per cent 
of them, or 8.1 per cent of the total number of schools, demand 
that the pupils have a standing of 85 per cent or above. If we total 
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those which have a requirement of 80 per cent, those with 85 per 
cent, those with 90 per cent, and those in the upper one-half, we 
have nine out of twenty-one or 42.9 per cent which require that the 
officers must have at least a standing of 80 per cent in their studies. 
This is 14.5 per cent of the total number of schools. 

8. Are teacher sponsors required for all classes? Five schools 
out of fifty-nine answering indicated that teacher sponsors are not 
required. Eighty-seven and one-tenth per cent of the schools 
answering this question indicated that teacher sponsors are 
required. 

g. Are sponsors chosen by the classes or assigned to them? 
Of fifty-one schools answering this question, 49 per cent permit 
classes to choose their own sponsors, and 49 per cent assign sponsors 
to the classes. One school assigns sponsors with the approval of 
the class. 

These data show that only 21 per cent of these schools have 
student councils. Fourteen and five-tenths per cent of the schools 
have some other form of organization. Twenty-two, or 35.5 per 
cent, of the sixty-two schools have a student council or some form 
of organization which tends to fulfil the same functions. We see 
that a great many of our schools are not attempting any kind of self- 
government. Many of those which are attempting it do not appear 
to be giving very much authority to the councils and are not very 
democratic. We notice that all of the schools in cities with a popu- 
lation of over twenty thousand have student councils, yet they 
direct only a part of the activities. In one of the schools even class 
officers are not elected by the students, and in none of the schools 
of this group are the classes permitted to select their own sponsors. 
In some cases faculty sponsors are assigned temporarily for certain 
functions only. 

Many of the schools which are most democratic in their organiza- 
tion are undemocratic in the actual operation of the school. 

These data agree quite well with a study made by J. Kenneth 
Satchell,? of the Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania. In 
his study he found that 28 per cent of the schools answering his 


tJ. Kenneth Satchell, “‘Student Participation in School Administration,” School 
Review, XXX (December, 1922), 733-41. 
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questionnaire had some form of student participation in school 
government. 

A recent study of the 1,080 high schools accredited by the North 
Central Association revealed the fact that 306, or 28.3 per cent, 
of the schools have some form of partial or complete student gov- 
ernment. Of this number, only 242, or 22.4 per cent, have formal 
machinery for the operation of the plan. 

The fact that most of our schools have not attempted self- 
government is no absolute indication that it should not be attempted. 
It has been tried in many schools and has been abandoned. In some 
cases the plan failed because the teachers were not thoroughly 
committed to it. In some cases the students were not prepared for 
self-government. In other cases the teachers thought that when the 
student-government plan was started they could go on a vacation 
as far as discipline and general administration were concerned. In 
spite of the fact that student government has failed, the principles 
of acquiring habits and attitudes through practice are so sound as 
to make the plan worthy of consideration at least. 

As shown by the large number of attempts resulting in a great 
variety of successes and failures, the matter of self-government or 
even partial participation in school control is merely in the experi- 
mental stage. Consequently, it is not to be recommended that 
every administrator should accept it as a settled worthy institution 
or that he should even give it a trial. On the contrary, only the 
trained administrator of exceptional personality and experience 
should consider this plan of training for leadership, until it has been 
shown to be an assured success to a greater degree than at present. 

The administrator who has this personality and training can 
contribute much to the cause of education by demonstrating the 
feasibility of such a system. At the outset, he must realize that in 
order to make the plan a success, greater effort must be put forth 
than is required for the successful operation of our more common 
system of school control. The administrator must carefully prepare 
the way for the participation of the students in school affairs by 
taking the students into his confidence and showing them the bene- 
fits to be derived from such a plan, the dangers to be avoided often 
due to rash moves or to lack of interest, the whole-hearted desire 
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on the part of the faculty to co-operate, stimulate, sympathize, 
and aid in every way to make the plan a success. He must show 
them the possibilities for development in the plan as well as the 
responsibilities. He must fill them with a determination to over- 
come their selfish interests for the good of the entire student body. 
They must catch the enthusiasm of service to their schoolmates to 
make ‘“‘our school” a better one for all concerned. 

The students must be brought to realize the importance of select- 
ing the best officers and of demanding that each officer who accepts 
the honor should sacrifice for the good of the people whom he 
represents. In short, much time and effort must be spent in care- 
fully preparing the soil for planting the seeds of a democratic gov- 
ernment. Lack of preparation has been one of the chief causes of 
failure. 

The faculty must also be prepared for the inception of the plan, 
be thoroughly committed to it, and have faith in its success. Every 
teacher must realize the merits of the plan and the details of opera- 
tion and be willing to give time, attention, and patience to stimu- 
late and direct the pupils to exert their greatest efforts and to keep 
up the enthusiasm. No administrator can afford to attempt student 
government without the whole-hearted co-operation of every 
member of the faculty—in fact, the enthusiastic co-operation of 
every member. 

With the field carefully prepared, the administrator may then 
go about perfecting a plan for the organization of the student body. 

The administrator must be thoroughly committed to the plan 
himself. An attitude of “willing to try, but doubt its success” 
can succeed only by a miracle. He must visualize it in operation 
in the light of his experience with school affairs and in the light of 
his knowledge of the local situation. After long and careful con- 
sideration, if the principal cannot attack the experiment with the 
greatest confidence and enthusiasm, he should not attempt it. 

Being thoroughly confident of success, with the faculty fully 
committed to the plan and the students well prepared, the admin- 
istrator may then proceed with the organization. Students and 
faculty must participate in the organization. No plan prepared 
by higher authorities and handed out can be expected to have enthu- 
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siastic acceptance or to carry with it responsibility for success. 
With the object of organization in mind, representatives may be 
chosen to meet with the faculty representatives to draw up tentative 
plans for organization. The method of choosing these representa- 
tives will depend on the local school organization. The principal 
in assembly may suggest the selection of representatives from 
classes or home-rooms to meet with the principal and three faculty 
members to work out a plan for tentative organization. A com- 
mittee selected in some such manner, which we may call the pre- 
liminary committee, meets, and after careful consideration returns 
to a future assembly with a proposal for selecting representatives 
to a constitutional convention or some such committee which is to 
draft a plan for permanent organization. According to the plan 
adopted, representatives are chosen to form a constitutional com- 
mittee. This committee should include faculty and students, 
selected fairly for all concerned. 

A permanent organization is then prepared, with a constitution, 
if such seems best, which is usually the case, in order to guide the 
students in future activities. It is doubtful if any one constitution 
will be suitable for more than one school. It should be the out- 
growth of the ideals and purposes of the local school. A sample 
constitution may be secured from the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, New York City. Others may be secured from other 
sources. A constitution should be drawn up to fit the needs, one 
that the group feels will best serve the purpose of the local school. 
This permanent plan should make provision for the name of 
the organization; the purpose of the organization; amendments; 
adoption of plan; legislation; administration; election, duties, and 
powers of officers; election, duties, and powers of representa- 
tives; committees needed for permanent work; regular meetings 
of council, if it be called such, etc. This permanent plan is then 
referred back to the assembly, to classes, or in some way so that 
the entire Student body becomes familiar with the plan of the per- 
manent organization. If not accepted for adoption, the committee 
may be asked to make such changes as are necessary and then sub- 
mit it again. After all, the plan of organization is not as important 
as the attitude, spirit, co-operation, enthusiasm, and the faith in the 
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idea. With the right spirit of willingness to surrender self to the 
wishes of the majority and to render the best service to the school, 
a poor plan will be revised to meet the needs or a new plan adopted, 
if necessary, in the light of past experience. 

After the organization is perfected and the scheme is initiated, 
one of the greatest dangers is to be confronted in making the organi- 
zation serve the purpose for which it is intended; that is, it must 
be made to function. There must always be something to do, and 
the enthusiasm in the service must be kept up. This requires the 
constant vigilance of principal, teachers, officers, and students to 
keep ever present a stimulus for activity. An inactive organization 
soon atrophies. With experience and success the organization 
gains more confidence, but there must always be something worth 
while to do, and the organization must be eager to serve. Vigilance, 
enthusiasm, and faith in the system must ever be present if the sys- 
tem is to succeed. 

The principal of one of Iowa’s largest city high schools provides 
a certain period during the day for special high-school activities 
and finds that both teachers and students feel better satisfied with 


the plan. Struggles to maintain activities by holding meetings 
and deducting the time from the classes have caused dissatisfaction 
among the teachers. Deducting time from the students’ hours 
often meets with difficulty unless the activity be a leisure-time activ- 
ity. James Glass, formerly principal of the Washington Junior 
High School, Rochester, New York, says, “Student activities should 
be given the dignity of time provision as has always been the case 
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with the school curriculum. This special period is used for coun- 
cil meetings, class meetings, etc. 

Many principals reported that they are gradually giving school 
control to the students. It is doubtless the best plan to prepare 
the students for complete control by giving them smaller respon- 
sibilities at first and gradually increasing the functions as the 
successful handling of problems is demonstrated. 

The data given in this study show that 35.5 per cent of the 
schools represented are attempting to do something to make school 


t Proceedings of Educational Congress, November 17 to 22, 1919, p. 632. Harris- 
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government one of the forces for the civic training of high-school 
boys and girls. Some have tried various forms of student govern- 
ment half-heartedly or otherwise, only to give it up as impractical. 
Under the best system difficulties arise, but, if properly handled, 
self-government provides a field for special activities as citizens. 
“Learning to do by doing” can be worked out effectively in training 
for citizenship only in the proportion that proper effort and spirit 
are shown by all persons concerned. However, student govern- 
ment is a dangerous instrument in the hands of the inexperienced 
and is not to be recommended as an experiment for any except the 
best trained and the most experienced principal of inspiring per- 
sonality. This system means much work, but if there is anything 
in training in habits, attitudes, conduct, etc., through self-activity, 
then self-government properly administered certainly will reap 
the best rewards. Likewise, self-government improperly con- 
trolled will furnish a good training ground for lawlessness and 
anarchy. Great contributions to the cause of education can be 
made by those capable of organizing and administering successful 
student government. 

Whatever may be the attitude of administrators toward any 
plan of student participation in school government, it must be 
admitted that such a plan provides a splendid educative agency 
for training future American citizens. The practicability of the 
plan may be denied. The writer feels that it is certainly still in the 
experimental stage, but it offers a splendid avenue of training for 
citizens. It is worthy of the attention of any principal who wishes 
to utilize every agency at his command for the training of boys and 
girls. 
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FOR THE 90 PER CENT 


S. C. MITCHELL 
Benton Harbor High School, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


A most able commission, of a leading educational organization, 
formulates a code of objectives for secondary schools. It is read 
with interest, accepted as good, and forgotten or ignored by many 
whom it was intended to help. An educator glibly refers to the 
high school as “the college of the common people” and bends his 
efforts mainly, if not entirely, toward the preparation of all boys 
and girls for college. An unletttered parent, with blind faith in the 
advantages of a high-school “education,” sacrifices to the extreme 
to send his boy through high school and, in the end, finds him well 
prepared for a college course—which is entirely beyond possibility— 
but unprepared to earn even a modest living. A business man 
employs a high-school graduate and complains, more or less 
unjustly, of the inefficiency of the public schools. A state legisla- 
ture increases the period of compulsory attendance, carrying it into 
the high-school years, without making provision for worth-while 
special training for the students affected. Something is lacking. 
All is not wrong. We must and should go on with the excellent 
work our high schools are now doing in preparing boys and girls for 
college, but we must do more. As long as we neglect to improve 
our educational practice along lines we admit to be better, as long 
as we do not practice what we preach, as long as we fail to satisfy 
the needs of even a few, just so long will we be confronted with a 
problem that society expects us to solve. 

We are variously affected by the frequently published statistics 
concerning the excessive losses in our schools. But when a group 
of a thousand children is reduced 70 per cent before it reaches high 
school and further reduced to 10 per cent of the original number 
before graduation, we cannot avoid the fact that our educational 
machine is operating with a degree of efficiency that would not be 
tolerated in industry for a day. The curve of enrolment in our 
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public schools descends with precipitous abruptness at the close of 
the compulsory-attendance period and, whether we care to admit 
it or not, that precipitous abruptness is a severe commentary on 
our educational system. It stands as a challenge that we cannot 
much longer ignore. Experience has proved and is daily demon- 
strating the impossibility of sending every boy and girl to college. 
In fact, only comparatively few of them may be expected to attend 
higher institutions of learning. There is ample opportunity for 
efficient citizenship and great service to humanity along paths other 
than those leading across the college campus, and when we begin 
to consider this fact seriously in shaping our educational plans, we 
will begin to broaden immensely the scope of our activities. 

It is a serious loss to the individual and a more serious loss to 
society when a boy or girl drops out of school to drift aimlessly and 
unprepared into an occupation. Every boy and girl must eventu- 
ally find his or her place in the world’s work, and no one will deny 
that vocational guidance that guides and vocational training that 
trains would be of tremendous benefit to them as well as of enormous 
ultimate value to commerce and industry. 

In the United States there are few high schools, if any, that have 
a definite plan of comprehensive vocational guidance and training, 
and the writer does not hesitate to say that most of them make no 
practical attempt in this direction. Those that do are in the 
larger cities. In fact, if one sizes up the situation, one finds that 
the educational opportunities of the boys and girls of America 
vary directly with the size of the city, town, or village in which they 
live. The small high school in the small community, though it is 
in the majority both in numbers and in enrolment the country over, 
is at a great disadvantage. If our democracy is a real democracy, 
it is not too much to say that American boys and girls are entitled 
to a maximum of educational opportunity whether they live in the 
most urban community or in the poorest backwoods district. 
College preparatory courses are within reach almost everywhere. 
Vocational guidance and training should, at least, be just as gener- 
ally available. But if instructors were hired to teach all of the 
vocations that might be chosen by high-school students, the per 
capita cost of instruction would be prohibitive. It is that fact, 
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probably, that has barred public education from satisfying the need 
or complying with the demand. 

That the demand for vocational training exists is proved by the 
fact that private institutions have seen the demand and stepped into 
the breach and built up an enormous business. Through their 
methods of instruction by correspondence, they have made voca- 
tional training, along many lines, available to anybody anywhere. 
Their success is attested by thousands who have ‘‘made good” after 
taking their courses. For years we looked askance at such a thing 
as teaching by mail, but results show that this form of education 
has gone on and on until it has developed into one of the strongest 
educational forces that we have. Graduates of correspondence 
institutions have been successful in almost every trade and pro- 
fession known, and there is no reason why the services of these 
schools cannot be employed to great advantage in public educa- 
tional institutions. It is true that the student loses the advantage 
of membership in a class group as well as personal contact with the 
instructor, but, on the other hand, there is the necessity of individual 
instruction in addition to the requirement of much individual effort 
not demanded of the student in class instruction which is of extreme 
value to him. 

Vocational guidance and vocational training must necessarily 
go hand in hand. No program of vocational education can func- 
tion to the highest possible degree that is not based on a workable 
vocational-guidance program. It is essential that the student have 
available the highest grade of vocational counsel together with the 
broadest possible vocational outlook if best results are to be obtained. 
Competent vocational counselors are scarce. It would be 
impossible to secure, at any cost, individuals to fill the needs in this 
direction for all of the high schools that need this service, and where 
is there one that does not? Fortunately, one of the correspondence 
schools is already developing a workable and worth-while system of 
guidance service in its efforts to serve its students even more effec- 
tively, and that service can be readily employed in the guidance of 
boys and girls in high school. 

Only brief, but open-minded, study of the possibility of employ- 
ing the service of the commercial correspondence schools in provid- 
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ing vocational guidance and training in the public schools brings 
one to a realization of the tremendous possibilities and the simple 
adjustments necessary to bring it about. 

A new department—the correspondence-study department—is 
added to the high school. It is under the control of a director 
who co-ordinates the work done with the correspondence school with 
that done in the high school. Its equipment consists of desks, at 
which students may study, a reference library, card and letter filing 
equipment, etc. It is a place where students who are carrying 
courses by correspondence spend each day a certain amount of time 
in study. 

Every student who enters high school either has or has not a 
definite vocational aim. If he has, he proceeds immediately toward 
preparation for its attainment, whether that preparation involves 
preparation for college, vocational training offered by the high 
school in residence courses, vocational training through a combina- 
tion of residence courses and correspondence courses, or vocational 
training through a combination of residence courses, correspond- 
ence courses, and co-operative part-time work in local industrial 
or commercial establishments. Experience shows that the student 
with a definite aim accomplishes much more than the student 
without a definite aim, and, for that reason, it is deemed important 
for the latter to adopt some reasonable aim as soon as possible. 
Those, therefore, who enter without such an aim immediately take 
up a study of vocations in the correspondence-study department in 
courses that are partly residence and partly correspondence. It is 
admitted that children of the age for entrance to high school are 
not always capable to choose intelligently, but, on the other hand, 
to allow them to drift aimlessly through high school is, to say the 
least, not beneficial to them. The writer is of the opinion that the 
student with a definite aim, that may be changed later, is better off 
in every way than the one with no goal in view, and the habits 
formed in working toward a definite objective surely are better than 
those formed in uncertain, haphazard drifting. 

When the student reaches the point, under the guidance of 
the director, where he chooses a vocation, instead of taking his 
choice of one of four or five or- even ten prearranged curricula, a 
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curriculum is planned for him to fit him, in every way, to function 
best in the chosen field. The high school operates with broad 
objectives similar to the cardinal principles. Hence mere training 
for the vocation is only a part of the job. His curriculum, then, is 
designed, not to consist of, but to include those special steps neces- 
sary to the attainment of his vocational objective. All of the 
elements that enter into education for efficiency must be included 
in the plans drawn for each individual student, and while he is 
exploring the fields of vocations, he is laying the foundations of 
those other elements. 

Suppose, for instance, the student elects to become a structural 
draftsman. There are successful men in this line who have never 
attended technical institutions. There are special subjects to be 
studied in preparation for that work, such as strength of materials, 
statics, steel construction, estimating, etc., that are not ordinarily 
taught in high schools. It is these special courses that are taken 
by correspondence. ‘These courses are purchased in units for the 
student from the correspondence school. The textbooks and 
instruction material come from the correspondence school to the 
director as they are needed. He assigns the work to the student, 
keeps in touch with his progress, and forwards the “lessons’’ to 
the correspondence school as they are completed. The student 
spends a definite period in study in the department every day. 
Hence the work in the special subjects is done under the direction 
and supervision of the high school. 

Upon completion of the curriculum, the student receives a 
diploma of graduation from the department of the high school and 
a certificate from the correspondence school. The correspondence 
school maintains a placement and follow-up bureau. It assists the 
graduate in getting started and helps him to succeed. It is in close 
touch with commerce and industry all over the country and is thus 
in a position to be of great assistance in this work. 

In the correspondence-study department there might be two 
hundred students and not more than five or six of them working 
along exactly the same line. The flexibility of the plan makes such 
a condition possible. There is no denying the fact that the problem 
of the part-time student still remains a problem, and it is probably 
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so because of the fact that any given group of this type may be 
composed of all levels of previous training and degrees of intelligence. 
The individual-instruction feature of this plan would make possible 
a ready application to education of this type. 

It is not difficult to picture a community in which this plan is 
in operation. The director of the correspondence-study department 
not only serves the regular high-school students but also centers 
all of the correspondence work of the community in his office. 
Correspondence schools have developed, among other things, 
curricula of high-school subjects which are accepted, at least 
conditionally, in a number of colleges. It would be entirely 
possible for a student, forced to leave school for a time, to carry 
college preparatory subjects under this plan. Night-school instruc- 
tion could easily be provided for and continued the year round if 
necessary. This scheme would be quite adaptable to summer 
classes at a minimum expense. Industrial rehabilitation would be 
possible and practical in every community, regardless of its size. 

The cost of instruction by mail is surprisingly low. The expense 
of carrying out the plan may be borne by the individual or by the 
community or by both. With only a reasonable number of students 
enrolled in the department, the community can bear the entire cost 
and at the same time reduce the per capita cost of instruction. 
Under certain, not unusual, conditions federal aid can be obtained 
for vocational training of this type. 

In closing, the writer would emphasize the fact that vocational 
training by correspondence in conjunction with high-school training 
is intended to apply to only those students who cannot, will not, or 
should not go to college. It is admitted that there are difficulties 
involved here, but they are not insurmountable and, in fact, no 
greater than those with which we are at present confronted. The 
plan is as applicable to the very small high school as it is to the 
very large institution. 


THE INFLUENCE OF COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS ON THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


JESSE B. DAVIS 
State Board of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 


Two conflicting ideals in education have existed in New England 
since the early days of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The one 
establishing colleges for the training of men for leadership was 
aristocratic and selective. The other establishing free public 
schools for the training of the children of all of the people for a self- 
supporting citizenship was distinctly democratic. Today these two 
ideals have reached a peculiarly serious state of conflict in the public 
high schools of New England. 

The traditional program of studies in the high school was deter- 
mined by the colleges—imposed from above by the higher educa- 
tional authorities. On the other hand, coming up from below there 
has gradually developed the demand from the masses that the 
public high school shall give every child such knowledge, habits, 
and skills as will help him to find his own best place and to use that 
place better to serve both himself and society. High-school 
administrators are now finding it a difficult task to meet both of 
these demands. This is peculiarly difficult for the public high 
schools of New England because New England is the home of the 
most conservative colleges in the country and because it has a very 
large number of private college-preparatory schools. In Connecti- 
cut alone, there are fifty-five of these private schools, and there are 
only seventy-seven approved public high schools in the entire state. 
These private schools may serve the needs of the children of the 
well-to-do families, but they do not aid the cause of equal opportu- 
nity for allinademocracy. The public high schools of New England 
are growing very rapidly, and with their improved buildings, addi- 
tional equipment, and better-paid teachers, they are now in a posi- 
tion to ask that some attention on the part of the colleges be given 
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to the problem which these two conflicting ideals in education 
have brought to a climax. 

A study of this problem has been made by means of a question- 
naire sent by the supervisor of secondary education in each New 
England state to all of the public high schools in the state. The 
returns, which are quite complete, are indicative of the present 
situation, 

Table I shows the number of pupils entering the high school 
who remain through to graduation. The majority of the high 


Massa- | Rhode Con- 
chusetts} Island | necticut 


Number of schools reporting 163 19 
Enrolment in first year, 1917 17,728 | 3,157 
Number graduating in 1921 8,243 1,267 
Percentage graduating yj 46.5 40.1 


schools are very small. Therefore, the program of studies is very 
limited, and because of the influence of the college-entrance require- 


ments, it is necessarily of the traditional academic type. 

Table I shows wide variation between the several states with 
regard to the holding power of the high school, ranging from 36 per 
cent in Connecticut to 64.5 per cent in Vermont. Familiarity with 
the differences in the character of the population, industrial predomi- 
nance, and the educational opportunities will explain the apparent 
variations. The purpose of the table, however, is to show that only 
44.6 per cent of those who enter high school in New England remain 
through to graduation and that, therefore, the public high school 
has a responsibility toward the 55.4 per cent who drop out by the 
way. ‘This responsibility may mean an adjustment of the program 
of studies in more or less conflict with entrance requirements estab- 
lished by the privately-endowed colleges. 

The objectives, the program of studies, the methods of teaching, 
and the content of the subjects taught ought to be determined to 
a very large extent by the probable future careers of the graduates. 
With this principle in view, a study was made of the students 
graduating in June, 1921. ‘Table II gives the percentage of gradu- 
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ates who entered colleges by examination, the percentage of gradu- 
ates who entered standard colleges on the certificate plan, the per- 
centage of graduates who entered higher institutions not classified 
as standard colleges, and the percentage of graduates known to 
have entered regular employment. 


TABLE II 


New 
Hamp- 
shire 


Massa- Con- 
chusetts necticut 


. Percentage of graduates who took 
entrance examinations: 


. Percentage of graduates who en- 
tered college by examination: 


. Percentage of graduates who en- 
tered college by certificate: 


. Percentage of graduates who en- 
tered other institutions: 


. Percentage of graduates who en- 
tered known employment: 


. Percentage of graduates at home 
or unknown: 


In Table II the first item is of interest in showing the percentage ( 
of the graduates who attempted to enter colleges demanding exami- 
nations. Comparing this item with the next, it will be noticed 
that only about one-half of these students were admitted. It is 
quite probable that most of them will be found among those shown 
in the third item who entered some college upon certification. Alto- 
gether, about 24 per cent of the graduates entered some standard 
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New 
Orr 2.3 1.4 1.6 8.9 4.4 7.2 6.2 
1.2 2.1 2.0 5.1 3.0 2.4 3-4 
3-5 3-5 3.6 14.0 7.4 9.6 9.6 
8 5.6 8 5.5 3.9 
1.8 2.1 2.0 8.2 1.9 7.9 5-9 
TEC i 15.5 12.9 11.8 20.0 7.8 12.3 
Pdvctimevesieddensiseceats 6.5 7.2 9.5 5.6 7.8 3.6 5.8 
22.6 22.4 17.4 27.8 11.4 18.1 
ee 5.6 4.1 5.6 7.3 1.8 4.0 5.6 
s ae 17.8 14.3 17.2 20.6 16.9 16.6 
OEE 21.9 19.9 24.5 22.4 20.9 22.2 
13.9 12.7 9.8 6.4 12.3 
EE Ae 24.4 28.0 15.8 14.1 21.3 19.6 
38.3 40.7 25.6 20.5 33.6 30.8 
7.1 3-5 9.1 10.7 8.5 8.0 
11.6 9-5 15.2 16.7 17.7 15.0 
15.1 15.0 24.3 27.4 26.2 23.0 
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é college either by examination or by certificate. Attention should be 
‘ called to the fact that this means that only about 10 per cent of those 
who enter the public high school actually reach the standard college 
and that only about 2.5 per cent attend colleges demanding entrance 
( examinations. It is for this exceedingly small number of pupils 
that the public high school must maintain a restricted program of 
studies, and, because it cannot afford to maintain a large variety 
of curriculums, the school must force a large number of students 
who will never go to any college to follow this particular curriculum 
or drop out by the way. 

The fourth item indicates the percentage of students who con- 
tinued their education in some higher institution not classified as 
a standard college. This would include normal schools, schools 
of art and music, business training schools, and technical schools. 
The number of students in this group is almost the same as the 
number of students who entered standard colleges. 

The responsibility of the public high school toward those who 
will not continue their education is shown in the fifth item. In all 
probability a large proportion of those included in the sixth item 
would be classified in employment if the facts could be obtained. 

In this brief discussion there is no opportunity to comment on 
the many interesting facts which a close study of Table II will show. 
Comparisons between the boys and the girls and between the 
several states disclose certain important factors in the general prob- 
lem. The influence of Yale in Connecticut and of Harvard in 
Massachusetts is evident. The number of boys continuing their 
training in other than standard colleges is very noticeable, as is 
also the large proportion of girls entering immediately upon some 
known employment. 

. The great mass of pupils entering the public high school today 

do not know for what they are preparing. They choose among the 
several curriculums offered for all sorts of reasons. Few, at least, 
have any idea that they will ever enter college, and the large major- 
ity, either wisely or unwisely, choose a curriculum preparing for 
occupational life. This is indicated in Table III, which shows the 
percentage of students in 1921-22 enrolled in the various 
curriculums. 


. 
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In New England, preparing for an A.B. degree means a high- 
school curriculum including four years of Latin. The influence of the 
more conservative colleges over the high schools is shown by the 
fairly large proportion of the students—z21.3 per cent—enrolled in 
this curriculum. It is very difficult to determine the exact number 
who may be candidates for the B.S. degree or the engineering 
degrees, but all of those planning to enter college not as candidates 
for the A.B. degree constitute 16.3 per cent of the students. 


TABLE III 


New Ver- | Massa- | Rhode Con- 


Hamp- “ef 
shins mont j|chusetts} Island | necticut 


Preparatory for the A.B. degree: 


Preparatory for the B.S. degree and 
engineering: 

10.5 

2.3 


12.8 


22.8 Ss 20.4 21.9 
36.0 33°: 41.3 36.7 


58.8 61.7 58.6 


The most noticeable fact is that 62.4 per cent of the students 
enrolled in the high school are not looking forward to any higher 
institution. Every principal will testify that of this number there 
are many who are discovered after one or two years in the high school 
to be of superior ability and who would like to go to college, but, 
because of the restricted requirements, they cannot then plan to do 
so without taking an extra year or more in the high school. 

The high-school principals in New England are, as a group, very 
conservative. They are loyal to the institutions from which they 
were graduated. They have not only received their training from 
these institutions but have grown up under the shadow of their 
influence and revere their traditions. Nevertheless, they have 
expressed themselves frankly with respect to certain definite state- 
ments. Table IV presents their opinions concerning the influence 
of the present requirements. 
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New 
Maine Eng- 
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6.8 8.2 9.0 13.4 10.0 
9.7 13.0 11.0 10.1 11.3 
16.5 21.2 20.0 23.5 21.3 
16.8 13.2 
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Non-college preparatory: 
23.3 
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An attempt to summarize the opinions and comments of the 
principals was rather unsatisfactory, as many either misunderstood 
the intent of the questions or deliberately assumed an interpretation 
to suit their own notions. The variation between the large schools 
and the small schools is interesting. The returns at least show the 
trend of thought. 

College-entrance requirements as they now stand are a possible 
aid to scholarship in the high school, but at the same time they cause 
confusion and are to some extent a handicap in administering 
the high school for the best interests of all of the students. These 


TABLE IV 


OVER 300 UNDER 300 
ENROLMENT ENROLMENT 
UESTION 


a 
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. Are the present requirements a handicap? 
Are they an aid to scholarship? 


Do ot hinder modern methods of eS 

Do they restrict the content of the subjects taught 7 ? 
Do you prefer comprehensive examinations to the 
Old Plan examinations ? 

. Do you prefer the certificate plan? 

. Are the accepted subjects too limited?............ 
. Are you in favor of a free margin? 

. Are you in favor of uniformity and liberality? 


I 
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requirements are often in conflict with the expressed needs of the 
students in certain smaller communities. Wherever this is true, and 
this is usually true in the small high schools, the principals feel that 
the needs of the community should come first. It is difficult to 
satisfy all of the students because the program of studies is necessa- 
rily limited. The large city high schools can better afford to meet 
all needs. 

The secondary schools are undergoing a very positive reorgani- 
zation. Each subject is being developed to meet the objectives of 
modern education. The junior high school movement is growing 
rapidly, bringing about a serious complication with respect to 
studies taken in the ninth grade. For these reasons the principals 
feel that the present college-entrance requirements are a hindrance 
to modern progressive movements in secondary education. 
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42 57 

59 40 

© they conflict with the needs of the community ?. 60 39 

Should the community come first?................ 89 10 

50 50 

57 42 

64 35 

76 23 

9 85 14 

10 58 42 

II 72 27 

12 22 
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If examinations for entrance are required, the principals prefer 
the “comprehensive” examinations to the old type. However, 
about go per cent are strongly in favor of the certification plan. 
They would like a revision of the list of subjects accepted for admis- 
sion, together with a sufficiently free margin to make it possible 
for the boy or girl who has been enrolled in a specialized curriculum 
for one or two years still to prepare for college without serious 
handicap. In addition to a little more liberality on the part of the 
colleges, they feel that greater uniformity among colleges of the 
same type would be of real assistance. 

The New England colleges are equally concerned with this 
problem, in spite of the fact that many more students are applying 
for entrance than possibly can be accommodated. Principals of the 
public high schools have reason to believe that the colleges are 
anxious to co-operate with them, and this study has been made for 
the purpose of getting at some factors in the problem as a prelimi- 
nary step in seeking a more satisfactory articulation between the 
colleges and the public high schools of New England. 


A STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE COLLEGE RECORDS 
OF GRADUATES OF THE STEELE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


A. F. FOERSTE 
Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio 


This article reports an attempt on the part of a single high 
school, in a city of about 200,000 inhabitants, including the subur- 
ban population, to determine its success in fitting high-school stu- 
dents for college, without establishing for such students separate 
classes and without providing additional individual or collective 
instruction. 

The difficulties involved in making an investigation of this type 
are obvious to all engaged in such work. The possibility of drawing 
wrong conclusions from insufficient data is evident. Nevertheless, 
it seems possible to form a few conclusions, at least tentatively, 
and some of these may be of general interest. 

The Steele High School, at Dayton, Ohio, includes only Sopho- 
mores, Juniors, and Seniors. To this extent it corresponds to the 
senior high schools of other cities. 

Of the 371 students who entered the Steele High School in the 
autumn of 1918 as Sophomores, 234 graduated in June, 1921. In 
the autumn of 1921, 97 Steele High School graduates entered col- 
lege; 17 entered normal school; 2 went to a training school for 
nurses; and 1 went to an art school—a total of 117. It should be 
noted that this total includes, not only the graduates of the class 
of 1921, but also those graduates of earlier years who had been 
forced by financial or other reasons to remain at home one or more 
years and who entered college for the first time in 1921. 

Of the 433 students who entered the Steele High School in the 
autumn of 1919 as Sophomores, 285 graduated in June, 1922. Of 
the latter, 98 went to college, 15 to normal school, 3 to a training 
school for nurses, and 2 to an art school, a total of 118, or 41 per 
cent of the entire graduating class. In addition, 18 graduates of 
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earlier years entered college for the first time in the autumn of 1922, 
bringing the total number of Steele High School graduates entering 
college in the autumn of 1922 up to 136. 

The ratio of the total number of students entering college in 
any one year, including those who remained at home one or more 
years after graduation, to the number of students who entered the 
high school as Sophomores three years before, has increased con- 
siderably in recent years. In 1921 and in 1922 the percentage was 
31. It seems more impressive to say that in 1921 the number of 
Steele High School graduates entering college was 50 per cent of the 
number of graduates of that year and that in 1922 the percentage 
was 48. 

From these figures it will be seen that the Steele High School 
is confronted with the problem of giving a considerable portion 
of its students training adequate for collegiate work. In connection 
with this problem an effort has been made to determine the relative 
scholarship of the different students who have gone to college as 
compared with their relative standing while in the high school. 
Their relative standing in college was determined from the grades 
secured immediately after their first mid-year examinations. 
This was done in the belief that any inadequacy in the training 
received in the high school would be more perceptible then than 
later. Their relative standing in high school was determined by 
averaging all of the half-year grades secured by each student dur- 
ing his four years of high-school work and then arranging the stu- 
dents in order according to the averages thus secured. 

In general, it was found that the students who had high records 
in their senior year at high school had high records also during the 
preceding years and that the students who had low records during 
their senior year had low records also during the preceding years. 
Except in the case of students forced to be absent from school fre- 
quently on account of sickness, the number of students whose 
grades vary to any considerable extent is small. In many cases 
such variations can be accounted for most readily by change of 
teachers.” 


t Clarence Truman Gray, Variations in the Grades of High School Pupils. Educa- 
tional Psychology Monographs, No. 8. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1913. Pp. 120. 
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For purposes of tabulation each class graduating from the high 
school was divided into six equal parts on the basis of scholarship 
as determined by the complete high-school records of the students. 
Those having the highest grades were placed first. Since there were 
234 graduates in the class of 1921, each of the six groups in this 
class included 39 students. The class of 1922 included 285 gradu- 
ates, and each of the six groups included 47 or 48 students. 

In the autumn of 1921 the number of Steele High School gradu- 
ates entering college for the first time was 117. Of this number, 
24 belonged to the first or highest scholarship group; 22 went to 
college and 2 to normal school. Of the 19 in the second group, 14 
went to college, 4 to normal school, and 1 to a training school for 
nurses. Of the 19 in the third group, 14 went to college, 3 to normal 
school, 1 to a training school for nurses, and 1 to an art school. Of 
the 1c :n the fourth group, 14 went to college and 5 to normal school. 
Of the 21 in the fifth group, 19 went to college and 2 to normal 
school. Of the 15 in the sixth group, 14 went to college and‘1 to 
normal school. 

In the autumn of 1922 the number of Steele High School gradu- 
ates entering college for the first time was 136. Of this number, 
34 belonged to the first scholarship group; 31 went to college, 2 
to normal school, and 1 to a training school for nurses. Of the 27 
in the second group, 22 went to college, 4 to normal school, and 1 
to an art school. Of the 23 in the third group, 18 went to college, 
4 to normal school, and 1 to a training school for nurses. Of the 
20 in the fourth group, 18 went to college and 2 to normal school. 
Of the 27 in the fifth group, 22 went to college, 3 to normal school, 
1 to a training school for nurses, and 1 to an art school. Of the 5 
in the sixth group, all went to college. 

These figures present evidence that it is by no means the bright- 
est students who go to college. Those who enter college include a 
large percentage of students of only average ability and even of 
distinctly inferior ability. 

Similar results were obtained by Professor William F. Book' 
in a survey of the intelligence of high-school Seniors in the state of 


t William F. Book, The Intelligence of High-School Seniors. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1922. Pp. xviii+372. 
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Indiana. This survey was made in 1919 and is based on definite 
records from 5,748 Seniors of that year. The various groups of 
Seniors are rated mentally into ten divisions by a method fully 
explained in the text. The survey brings out the very significant 
fact that there are about as many individuals of mediocre and infe- 
rior intelligence going to college as students of superior intelligence. } 
The students were divided into three groups: those planning to 
take the arts course of the ordinary college, those planning to take 
up engineering or other technical work, and those not intending to 
go to college at all. Each of these three groups was then separated 
into ten divisions on the basis of scholarship, in such a manner 
that by far the greatest number of pupils was included among those 
listed as of average ability, while far smaller numbers were rated 
as of exceptional superior ability or as very inferior. The ten 
divisions of the three groups vary in a strikingly similar manner, 
irrespective of whether the students are planning to go to an arts 
college or a technical school or are not planning to go to college. 
In other words, the students planning to go to an arts college or to a 
technical school show about the same variations in scholastic ability 
as those who do not plan to go to college. While they may average 
slightly higher in general scholastic ability, their superiority is far 
less than is usually supposed. 

Since in the present investigation two graduating classes of the 
Steele High School were divided into six groups of equal size, the 
range of grades included in these groups will be of interest. In the 
class of 1921 the first group ranged from 96.7 per cent to 90 per 
cent, the lower limits for the remaining groups being 87 per cent, 
84 per cent, 82 per cent, 79.3 per cent, and 72.8 per cent, respec- 
tively. In the class of 1922 the first group ranged from 98.4 per 
cent to gt per cent, the lower limits of the remaining groups being 
87.6 per cent, 85.3 per cent, 82.1 per cent, 77.9 per cent, and 74.4 
per cent, respectively. 

The middle third of the 1921 class ranged from 87 per cent to 
82 per cent, while the middle third of the 1922 class ranged from 87.6 
per cent to 82.1 per cent. This evidently is a very narrow range 
and is to be expected if most students are of average ability. It is 
equally evident, moreover, that any system which excludes from 
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college students belonging to the lower third of their graduating 
class at high school is certain to exclude a considerable number of 
students of about the same mental ability as those accepted from 
among the middle third. 

On the contrary, if Professor Book’s method of evaluating mental 
ability were employed and if those ranking below average in ability 
were excluded, the result would be more fair to the students. How- 
ever, the problem of whether the lower third of the high-school 
graduating class should be excluded from college can be attacked 
from another point of view, as will be seen later. 

In order to determine the fitness of the Steele High School 
students for collegiate work a questionnaire was sent to all gradu- 
ates of the class of 1921 and also to the heads of the institutions 
that they attended. This questionnaire, among other things, asked 
for all of the grades and for the relative standing of the student at 
college after the examinations at the close of the first half of the 
freshman year. In each case an effort was made to find out whether 
the student was in the upper, middle, or lower third of his class at 
college. 

Replies were received from almost all of the students and col- 
leges, though it proved impossible to secure any response from a 
few. The results of seventy-eight of these responses are presented 
in Table I. This table does not include all of the colleges from which 
information was received. 

A study of all of the replies received indicated that 33.7 per cent 
of the Steele High School students from the class of 1921, regarding 
whom definite information was at hand, belonged to the upper third 
of their class at college; 47.3 per cent belonged to the middle third, 
and only 19 per cent to the lower third. From this it was concluded 
that the upper third of those Steele students who had gone to col- 
lege were neither better nor worse than corresponding students 
from other schools, but that the scholarship of the lower third was 
distinctly better. 

It is not believed that a complete record of all of the students 
who had gone to college in 1921 would have greatly altered these 
data, since only one-fourth of those from whom no response was 
obtained belonged to the lower third in high school, and about the 
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same number belonged to the upper third, leaving the greatest 
number among the middle or average third. 

Possibly the most interesting observations based on the data 
here discussed resulted from a comparison of the high-school and 
college records of those students who entered college in 1921. 

Of the 25 students who were in the lower third of their class in , 
high school, only 4 remained in the lower third of their class in col- 
lege, 15 advanced to the middle third, and 6 entered the upper third. 


TABLE I 


RELATIVE STANDING IN COLLEGE OF SEVENTY-EIGHT STEELE HicH ScHOOL 
GRADUATES OF 1921 


Number of Number of Number of 
Institution Students in the | Students in the | Students in the 
Upper Third Middle Third Lower Third 


Antioch College 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
University of Chicago 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Dayton 
Denison University 
Earlham College 

Harvard University 
Heidelberg University 
University of Illinois 

Miami University 
University of Michigan 
Oberlin College 

Ohio State University 
Otterbein College 
University of Pennsylvania 
Purdue University 

Western College for Women 
Wittenberg College 

College of Wooster 
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Of the 28 students who were in the middle third of their class in 
high school, only 14 remained there, while 8 dropped to the lower 
third, and 6 advanced to the upper third. Of the 37 students who 
were in the upper third of their class in high school, 20 remained 
in the upper third in college, 13 dropped to the middle third, and 4 
dropped to the lower third. 

The remarkable rise in the standing of some of the students who 
had belonged to the lower third of their class in high school is note- 
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worthy. Personal knowledge of these students revealed the fact 
that they were the “pluggers.”” They were accustomed to hard 
‘work, even in the high school. It required well-directed effort 
for these students to secure even such standing as they had acquired 
in the high school. It should be remembered that in order to rise 
to the middle third their grades had to equal or exceed 82 per cent. 
When these students entered college, they began to work earnestly 
from the very beginning, and they kept on working. They were 
in new surroundings; much of the work was new and interesting; 
no one knew of their previous relatively low standing in high school; 
' they had an opportunity to make a new record, and they did. 

But what about the students who had been in the upper third 
in high school but had dropped back in college? Some, at least, 
of these students have facile memories and can glance over a lesson, 
make an excellent recitation the same day, and largely forget it the 
next day. When they meet the much longer assignments in lessons 
in college and the much larger demands for thorough comprehen- 
sion, mere memorizing fails, and they show their weakness. Of 
course, such statements apply only to a part of the upper third 
of the high-school classes. As is well known, most of those college 
students who are recognized as capable and ambitious come from 
the ranks of those whose scholarship was excellent in high school. 

Some estimate of the efficiency of the training given in the 
Steele High School can be obtained from the success of the students 
in securing scholarships. In the class of 1922, one of the girls 
secured the Pulitzer scholarship for $600 a year at Barnard College, 
in a competetive examination based on examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Two other girls won $200 scholar- 
ships at Brenau College in a competitive examination held by the 
college. In addition, one girl holds a $100 scholarship at North- 
western University; one boy holds a $400 scholarship at Harvard 
University; another, a $300 scholarship at Swarthmore College; 
and two hold $240 scholarships at Yale University. Practically 
all of these scholarships can be held for four years, provided the 
scholarship of the students remains of a high standing. 

The examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board 
also form a criterion of the kind of preparation offered by the school. 
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Of course, only a very small part of the graduating class comes up 
for examination, because the Steele High School is on the accredited 
list of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and this list is recognized by many of the eastern schools, 
so that examinations are taken only by those pupils who plan to 
go to those eastern colleges which demand examinations of all appli- 
cants. In June, 1922, twelve graduates took these examinations, 
and ten of them passed. No provision was made for special training 
of these pupils. Such training as they had was that given to all 
pupils, in the same subjects, whether going to college or not. 

In a study of this kind, the greatest difficulty is offered in 
attempting to evaluate the grades given by the different colleges. 
Different systems of grading are employed, which, no doubt, are 
perfectly clear to the students and to the professors of the colleges 
involved but are difficult to interpret in terms of percentages com- 
parable with those of other colleges. It would be advantageous if 
colleges interested in the statistical investigation of educational prob- 
lems would explain fully, in their catalogs or elsewhere, the sig- 
nificance of the letters and other marks used in their systems of 
grading, including, if possible, the relative number of students 


securing such grades during the preceding year. 


THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE MOVEMENT IN KANSAS 


J. W. SHIDELER 
Fort Scott Junior College, Fort Scott, Kansas 


The junior-college movement originated with President William 
Rainey Harper, of the University of Chicago, and Dean Alexis F. 
Lange, of the University of California, in the early nineties, but it 
did not grow in favor beyond these two institutions until the early 
part of the world-war. Early in the movement, it was maintained 
that the first two years of college work are more like secondary-school 
work than like the last two years of college work and should be 
organized separate and apart from the latter. The world-war 
encouraged the go-to-college movement and also almost eliminated 
building programs, so that the larger and more popular institutions, 
especially the state institutions, became overcrowded. As an outlet 
for this overflow of students two years of college work were added 
to high schools as extension work. Many of the smaller colleges 
which could not keep pace with the increasing cost of maintenance 
dropped from non-accredited four-year colleges to accredited stand- 
ard junior colleges. The public junior-college movement developed 
in California and in the states comprising the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, while the private and 
denominational junior colleges became prominent in Missouri and 
in the southern states. 

The movement did not reach Kansas until 1917 when the state 
legislature passed a law permitting communities by a referendum 
vote to establish two years of college work as high-school extension. 
The movement was sponsored by the people of Holton, where a 
denominational college had ceased to function, being succeeded by 
a private junior college for two years. The city adopted the public 
idea soon after the passage of the law and organized a public junior 
college in the autumn of 1917. This was a most unfortunate time, 
since it was the year in which the United States entered the war. 
The enrolment the first year was thirteen, six students regularly 
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enrolled and seven postgraduates taking college English or commer- 
cial work. The junior college was in operation for two years and 
then went out of existence. 

In the autumn of 1918, a junior college was started in Marysville. 
During the second year, forty students were enrolled, with a faculty 
of five teachers. At the close of the second year, the work was 
dropped because it was thought that the expense of maintenance 
was too great a burden on the people. There is a possibility that 
the plan will be revived in that city at some future time. 

Garden City established a junior college in 1919, and it has been 
in successful operation for four years. This junior college has the 
advantage in location, as there is but one standard college in the 
western third of the state. 

In the same year, a junior college was established at Fort Scott 
in the senior high school building, which was erected in 1912 where 
two buildings had housed a private college. The latter went out 
of existence in 1899, and the buildings were torn down a few years 
later. Like the Garden City Junior College, the Fort Scott Junior 
College is under the direct charge of a person who is also principal 
of the senior high school. The enrolment more than doubled dur- 
ing the past year, and the school has a very bright future. 

A junior college was established in Arkansas City during the 
summer of 1922 and is closing its first year in a very successful 
manner. The school is housed in the same building with the senior 
high school, though the deanship of the junior college and the princi- 
palship of the high school are separate positions and are held by 
different persons. 

Harper College was established in 1915 and has had a very 
prosperous growth during the eight years of its existence. In 
organization, it is similar to a four-year standard college, though it 
includes a high-school department. 

Central Academy and College, successor to the Orleans 
Seminary, Orleans, Nebraska, was established at McPherson in 
1914. As the name indicates, the school offers two full years of 
accredited college work and also a four-year academic course. 

Highland College was founded in 1857 and has operated very 
successfully for the past half-century. On account of the tendency 
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of the larger church denominations to centralize their efforts, finan- 
cial aid was withdrawn as well as student support, and the school 
has had to drop to junior-college rank. Like Harper College and 
Central Academy and College, Highland College gives two years of 
accredited college work. 

The movement is spreading in Kansas. Six cities’ are considering 
the submission of the question of the establishment of a junior college 
to the voters in the near future. Every first-class city in the state, 
except one, either has a college or a junior college or is contem- 
plating the establishment of a junior college. Of the second-class 
cities, many have colleges, and some are considering the establish- 
ment of junior colleges. All of the cities which vote on the move- 
ment may not establish junior colleges even though the cost of 
educating students during the first two years of college work is 
less at home than elsewhere. Some cities are too small to maintain 
a junior college, either because they cannot attract enough students 
or because they are unable to support such an institution. In 
California a city must have an assessed valuation of eight million 
dollars before it is permitted to establish a junior college. This 
regulation is for the purpose of avoiding an excessive burden on 
the people. 

A bill was introduced in the 1923 legislature which would levy 
a tax of not to exceed one mill to help support all junior colleges 
which have an enrolment of not less than forty students. On 
account of the reaction at the present time against increasing taxes, 
the bill failed to pass. Then, too, it was feared that many small 
expensive schools would grow up like the numerous types of high 
schools, so that future legislatures would have the college problem 
to solve as they now have the high-school problem. 

Of the six junior colleges in Kansas, only one denominational 
school has any disposition to become a four-year standard college. 
This ambition may be achieved if the church organization endows 
the institution with sufficient funds to provide for the increased 
cost of maintenance. Another of the non-public junior colleges 

t The junior-college proposition has been voted on in four of these cities, namely, 


Kansas City, Parsons, Coffeyville, and Iola. In each case the people voted to 
establish a junior college. 
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changed from a denominational four-year college to a private junior 
college. ‘There is a possibility that other four-year colleges will be 
compelled to follow this line of procedure unless financial assistance 
is obtained in the near future. ‘The two public junior colleges which 
went out of existence were located in communities too small, both 
in assessed valuation and in number of students, to maintain such 
an institution without an excessive burden. Hence it is only reason- 
able to infer from the present outlook that the number of junior 
colleges in Kansas will increase very materially during the next 
few years. 

The rapid growth in enrolment in accredited junior colleges has 
been most gratifying to the executives of many of the larger univer- 
sities. President John C. Jones, of the University of Missouri, in a 
recent article,’ stated that the growth has been beneficial to the 
junior colleges in his state, since it has restored the self-respect of 
the non-accredited small colleges and has made their value as an 
educational agency real and important. The movement has been 
beneficial to the University of Missouri. The rapid increase in the 
past decade in the number of students seeking admission to state 
universities has been such as to threaten to swamp them both 
scholastically and financially. The result has been that the teaching 
force and the material equipment have not been able to keep pace 
with the enrolment. 

The movement as it has been carried out in Kansas is unique 
and interesting. While it has yielded satisfactory results, it 
promises to become a more important factor in the education of the 
state in the near future. 


tJohn C. Jones, “Junior College Movement in Missouri,” School Life, VIII 
(December, 1922), 89-90. 
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SOME SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 
OBSERVATIONS 


HAROLD G. SHIELDS 
West Allis High School, West Allis, Wisconsin 


Secondary commercial education, particularly shorthand and 
typewriting, is largely technical in nature. The subjects require 
a special type of technique, and the outcomes from them probably 
do not carry over into as many general applications as do courses 
in general education. Because of the special nature of the tech- 
nique, it is important that students with no particular aptitude in 
the field be eliminated from such courses. Yet, in spite of the 
apparent importance of selecting only such students as will succeed 
in a stenographic course, no standard prognostic means of measure- 
ment has as yet been devised for use in this field. Of course, it is 
possible in some degree to measure ability in some commercial 
subjects by the combined use of well-known tests. Bookkeeping 
ability, for instance, may be partially measured by means of penman- 
ship scales and arithmetic tests. The subjects of shorthand and 
typewriting, however, present an entirely different problem. 

This article is concerned with observations regarding two common 
types of commercial education, namely, shorthand and typewriting. 
Is there a relation between mental alertness and success in stenog- 
raphy? Obviously, yes, but the specific and important question is, 
What is the intelligence level at which it is reasonably certain that 
success in the subject will be attained? Since the real test of suc- 
cess in shorthand is the ability to use it in actual work, the ques- 
tion cannot be completely answered in the case of a given group of 
students until they have had their trial in the economic world. 
Even a brief study of the work of the committee on the classification 
of army personnel leads to the general conclusion, however, that to 
succeed as a stenographer requires at least more than average intel- 
ligence. Clerks, stenographer-typists, and bookkeepers ranked, 
on an average, C+, Alpha rating. This was high average intelli- 
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gence according to the army scale. It is interesting to note also 
that the army vocational schools finally established as an entrance 
requirement for commercial courses an Alpha rating of C+ for 
typists, company clerks, and general clerks, and Alpha B for stenog- 
raphers. This was done after it was found that instruction to 
groups of lesser intelligence is not profitable. 

It is of interest to observe classroom statistics in this 
connection. Table I gives information concerning a small class of 
soldier-students who were in the vocational schools at Camp Grant, 
Illinois, in 1920. Their ages ranged from nineteen to thirty-three 


TABLE I 


Final School 


Student Alpha Rating Rating 


years. They had studied a well-known system of shorthand for 
five months, and the theory of the subject had been covered. This 
is a comparatively short period of time, since only two hours a day, 
five days a week, were devoted to this subject. The grading was 
based on the knowledge of the theory, the quality of the notes 
written from dictation, and the ability to read the notes quickly 
and correctly. Below 70 per cent was regarded as failure. 

The data in Table IL were obtained from a second-semester 
freshman shorthand class in the West Allis High School, West 
Allis, Wisconsin. The students in this group were in practically 
the same stage of shorthand work as the Camp Grant group; that 
is, they had mastered the theory and were beginning work in dicta- 
tion. Their ages ranged from fourteen to eighteen years. It is 
important to know that the final averages were made up in 
this case before the I.Q.’s were determined. Below 70 per cent 
was regarded as failure. Of the three failures in the group, it will 
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be noted that two were below average in intelligence. Student 
No. 10 failed because of frequent absence. 


TABLE II 


Student Intelligence 
Quotient Final Average 


124 


Typewriting ability shows less connection with mental alertness 
than does shorthand. Table III presents data from a typewriting 


TABLE III 


Student Alpha Rating 
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class in the army vocational schools at Camp Grant, Illinois, in 
1920. The scores for speed and accuracy are expressed in the num- 
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ber of words written per minute. The typewriting test was given 
after four months of instruction, two hours a day, five days a week. 
The test was ten minutes in length and was corrected and rated 
according to the usual practice in typewriting classes. Ten words 
were deducted for each mistake, and the written material averaged 
approximately four strokes a word. 

Table IV shows the record of a West Allis High School class 
in first-year typewriting. The data were secured at the end of the 
first term, after four and one-half months of instruction. Specific 
speed and accuracy scores are not available for this group, but final 
averages and approximate speed scores are given. 


TABLE IV 


Intelligence 


Student Quotient 


Final Average 


Approximate 
Speed 


121 15 
116 20 
104 20 
20 
15 
20 
20 
25 
15 
30 
25 


Tables III and IV indicate that no direct relationship exists 
between intelligence and success in typewriting. This tendency is 
particularly noticeable in beginning typewriting, since the subject 
at this stage is largely manual. Doubtless, in advanced typewriting 
and office training work, mental alertness becomes a more potent 
factor. 

The great demand on intelligence, so far as stenographic work 
is concerned, lies, then, in the subject of shorthand rather than 
in typewriting. Regardless of the simplicity of the best sys- 
tems of shorthand, any method of phonetic writing requires 
no meager amount of native ability. When we realize that a 
large number of the multitude taking up the study of short- 
hand do not make practical use of it, the importance of avoiding 
the waste of this educational energy becomes apparent. Some, of 
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course, do not use their training in shorthand in a practical way 
because they enter other fields in which its use is not required. It 
is certainly true, however, that many are unable to use shorthand 
vocationally simply because their native ability is not sufficient to 
permit them to master the subject. A prognostic test, combining 
some of the elements of a group intelligence test with the peculiar 
demands of shorthand as a study, such as phonetic interpretation, 
for example, would go a long way toward improving the situation. 

There are three points which the writer would emphasize: (1) 
Actual and classroom experience indicates that stenography requires 
at least high average intelligence (C+, Alpha army rating; or 15.0- 
16.4 mental age, Stanford-Binet); (2) it is probable that success asa 
typist does not require as high an intelligence level; (3) there is a 
definite need for a standardized shorthand test, with predictive 
value, adaptable to any system of shorthand. 


Edurational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A history of American literature for high schools.—Those high-school teachers 
who are already acquainted with Boynton’s History of American Literature 
will need little introduction to his new book! for use in secondary schools. The 
main body of the text is the same, with some simplification of diction and some 
abridgments. Lesson helps, illustrations, chronological charts, and literary 
maps are added. Like the college text, this book is a comprehensive, scholarly, 
and authoritative body of literary fact and criticism in a biographical and histori- 
cal setting. It begins with chapters on seventeenth-century history and litera- 
ture and ends with two guide-post chapters on late American poetry and plays. 
The basis of chapter division emphasizes the writers as individual artists rather 
than as members of groups or movements, although such relations are impressed 
by the text, by the topical outlines preceding the discussions, and by the ques- 
tions which follow. A detailed chronological outline is presented in six sections, 
including, in parallel columns: (1) American publications, (2) American literary 
history, (3) English and foreign literature, and (4) historical events. Three 
chronological charts are also included, which show relatively the periods of 
activity of the most important American authors from 1600 to 1900 and the 
leading literary periodicals established since 1800. At the ends of the chapters, 
attention is called to this sort of detail in such questions as, “In what year was 
Poe born? What other Americans were born the same year? What English- 
men?” (p. 178). Such hare-and-hound exercises have little value in view of 
the vast undiscovered fields of literature waiting for the average high-school 
boy and girl. 

Mr. Boynton’s avowed purpose was to present a textbcok that will “lead 
students direct to the literature, to make comments simple and intelligible, 
and to offer help to busy teachers toward the presentation of the subject.” 
The book is further intended to satisfy “a natural inclination to connect a work 
of art with the person who created it, and the period in which he lived”? (p. iii). 
In short, it is to serve “only as an introduction” to the literature itself. 

The ordinary course in American literature in the high school includes not 
more than 180 class periods. Since this field of literature has been practically 


*Percy H. Boynton, American Literature. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. Pp. 
vi+462. 
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untouched by the average sixteen- or seventeen-year-old student, to whom 
Thoreau is as dead a word as Ulalume, the difficulty in using this, or any other 
extremely solid and scholarly book of 450 pages, as an introduction, is obvious. 
Its very virtues of thoroughness, of richness in literary allusion, and of 
co-ordination with history and foreign literature, which made an excellent 
college text, may, in the hands of a conscientious high-school teacher, defeat 
the very purpose of the author. Although Mr. Boynton has suggested a list 
of readings in connection with each chapter and has given references to his own 
Milestones in American Literature and to similar anthologies by other authors, 
the book is a temptation. It can so easily be taught for its own content. 

But a teacher must face this difficulty in any curriculum which calls for 
a course in American literature with emphasis on history and biography. If 
he cannot change the course, he will do well to consider this book, for it presents 
no greater difficulties than others of its kind, while it is more thorough, complete, 
and scholarly than any text known to the present reviewer. 


CAMPBELL 


The development of the science of nursing.—One of the remarkable social 
phenomena of the twentieth century is the extent to which the general condi- 
tions of health have improved and the consequent decline in the death rate, 
the decrease ir. infant mortality, and the increase in the average length of life. 
This improvement in the health status has many causes, among which we must 
place improved nursing in the first rank. The reader may now for the first 
time get a glimpse of what nursing is and and has been in a study entitled 
Nursing and Nursing Education in the United States.* 

Two illustrations will indicate the rapid extension of nursing service and 
the important place the nurse has taken in our social life in recent years. In 
1900 no nurse was employed in the public schools in the United States. A year 
later the Henry Street Settlement in New York City provided a nurse in one of 
the crowded east-side schools as an experiment. The result of the experiment 
was so favorable that nurses were introduced very rapidly into the schools of 
the larger cities by the boards of education. In 1915 the number employed 
in the public schools and paid out of school funds had reached 174 for the whole 
country. By 1922, 150 were employed by the Board of Education in Chicago 
and 229 in New York City, more than double the total for the whole country 
in1915. This striking example of increased nursing service is perhaps surpassed 
by the enlarged sphere of the public health nurse. In 1901 there were 130 
public health nurses in the United States supported by fifty-eight organizations, 
and in 1921, just twenty years later, the number had grown to 11,000, sup- 
ported by 4,024 organizations. 


* Nursing and Nursing Education in the United States. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923. Pp. xviii+586. 
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The investigation of the nursing situation was undertaken by the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the purpose of determining the proper training of public health 
nurses. The report of the committee says: “It was, therefore, the pressing 
need for more and better nurses in the field of public health that first suggested 
the desirability of such an investigation. It soon became clear, however, that 
the entire problem of nursing and of nursing education, relating to the care of 
the sick as well as the prevention of disease, formed one essential whole and must 
be considered if sound conclusions were to be attained” (p. vii). It was this 
consideration that determined the nature of the study which attempts “to 
survey the entire field occupied by the nurse and other workers of related type; 
to form a conception of the tasks to be performed and the qualifications neces- 
sary for their execution; and on the basis of such a study of function to establish 
sound minimum educational standards for each type of nursing service for 
which there appears to be a vital social need” (p. vii). 

The mass of information presented in this survey makes it impossible to 
give a summary of it. However, an indication of its scope may be gained from 
the following topics presented: ‘Public Health Nursing,” “The Nurse in 
Private Duty,” “The Nurse in Institutions,” “Training of the Nurse,” “ Train- 
ing Courses for the Subsidiary Nursing Group,” “The University School of 
Nursing,” and “Postgraduate Courses.” The treatment of these subjects is 
scientifically accurate and complete. The work is a compendium of informa- 
tion, logically organized, interestingly presented, and illuminating in its field. 
It will command wide attention among the general public, among social workers, 
and among educators, and will serve as a handbook of vocational guidance to 
the high-school student who is thinking seriously of entering the field of nursing. 
It will, moreover, set a standard for nursing education, help to formulate ideas 
and practices for the nursing profession, and add greatly to accurate knowledge 
in an important field of education. It is fortunate that this study was made 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation, as it provides an edition of 
the book with a price within the reach of all interested. 


E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


The theory of measurements.—In the past few months a number of widely 
different books on standardized tests have appeared, and, if we are correctly 
informed, a number of other volumes are now in preparation. It appears that 
there is a growing demand, not only for books which will introduce one to the 
subject of educational measurements but also for information regarding the 
fundamental assumptions on which these measurements are based. The latter 
requirement is more important at the present time, and it is, therefore, with 
particular interest that we read Professor Monroe’s recent volume! on the theory 
of educational measurements. 


* Walter Scott Monroe, An Introduction to the Theory of Educational Measurements. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. xxiv-+364. $2.00. 
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The chief contribution of the book is that it contains a scrutiny of some of 
the assumptions which we make in using standardized tests rather than an 
enumeration of the assumptions that we might make. The distinction is not 
a verbal quibble. Since the first pronouncements that teachers’ marks are 
inaccurate and therefore all wrong and that standardized tests are accurate and 
therefore all right, a great many students of the latter have questioned whether 
the matter could thus be settled at one stroke. Instead of devoting themselves 
to inventing new virtues and uses for tests, they have begun to question the 
basic conceptions underlying tests and scales as they are constructed and used. 
Such work is painstaking and often fails to obtain the recognition and reward it 
deserves. It is much easier and more profitable, from several points of view, to 
manufacture a new test than to point out some of the limitations of the old ones. 
Professor Monroe has assembled a number of these more critical ideas from other 
workers and has contributed some of hisown. He has attempted to formulate 
a theory of mental measurement in the light of these ideas and has succeeded 
in making a most significant beginning in this very difficult task. 

This review might well stop at this point, but it is only fair to add that some 
readers will not like the book. In fact, several have expressed the opinion that 
it is a rather bad book because of certain minor faults that appear also in the 
author’s earlier volumes. The faults, however, appear slight in comparison 
with the contribution. The author has at times exhibited infelicities in style, 
in the arrangement and substance of certain topics, and in the interpretation of 
some statistical matters. The book might better have been confined strictly 
to the topic in hand, omitting considerable material which the author has 
thought necessary to include. The theory could have been amplified much 
more in certain places, but this was doubtless impossible in a pioneer work in 
this field. On the whole, the work appears to be the most significant contri- 
bution in the theoretical aspects of educational measurements that we have at 
the present time. It should be read by every critical student of the subject. 


Kart J. HoLziIncer 


“Science subject-matter in the public press.—It is a well-known fact that 
newspapers furnish the bulk of the reading material for the average American, 
whether he be young or old or whether he live in a great city, in a village, or 
in the open country. As a result, America has been called a “newspaper- 
reading nation.” An attempt to evaluate the mass of material printed and 
distributed daily to millions of readers in all sections of the country would no 
doubt be colored by the character of the display type and the feature articles 
of the front page; yet, if one examined an issue in its entirety, one would find 
that the range of topics discussed is much greater and that the character of the 
paper as a whole is quite different from that of the first page. A recent study,’ 


tC. W. Finley and O. W. Caldwell, Biology in the Public Press. New York: 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923. Pp. 152. 
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by C. W. Finley and O. W. Caldwell of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, sheds a great deal of light on the amount and character of the biological 
content of the public press. They selected for their study the issues for a full 
month of seventeen representative metropolitan newspapers, aggregating 492 
issues, with a total of 13,796 pages. Each page was carefully scanned for 
articles based on or including biological information. All such articles were 
clipped, numbered, and after careful re-reading tentatively classified. The 
total number of articles found to contain biological content was 3,061, and the 
total linear length in column inches was 25,506. It was found that the articles 
could be classified under the following general headings in the order.of frequency 
and importance: (1) health, (2) animals, (3) plants, (4) food, (5) organizations 
of producers, (6) general nature, (7) evolution, and (8) fictitious material. 

The investigators found that gross misstatements of facts were not common 
and that as a rule the material was of high quality. In fact, “the newspapers 
appeared to be more up to date in things biological than are the college and 
high-school texts in the subject” (p. 145). From this it should not be con- 
cluded, however, that the newspaper matter should supplant the materials 
in high-school and college courses in biology, but, since “these types of biological 
knowledge are going to the public in such large quantities and over the whole 
country, the course in school biology should consider them as a part of the 
legitimate foundation upon which to proceed in constructing a course of study” 
(p. 146). 

The study represents a great amount of careful, painstaking work. It 
reveals practices and tendencies in newspaper writing and editing which are 
of distinct value to the educator, not only from the point of view of technique 
but also as criteria of public interests and needs. While the study will appeal 
especially to science teachers, it will also prove suggestive to teachers of other 


subjects and to administrative officers. 
W. C. Reavis 


Mathematics for the shop.—A real and greatly needed contribution" to the 
subject of shop mathematics has just made its appearance, and teachers of 
shopwork as well as teachers of mathematics will be interested in it. It is 
equally a course in mathematics and a course in shopwork, giving a complete 
treatment of the mathematics used in modern shops. 

The course begins with an exposition of the minimum essentials of arith- 
metic needed in everyday work, including such topics as factoring, laws of 
signs, common and decimal fractions, percentage, and short cuts. Other 
topics in mathematics are distributed throughout the book where need for them 
arises. Thus, ratio and proportion are taught in connection with gears, square 
root with cutting speeds, similar figures with tapers, and continued fractions 
with gearing. Other chapters in mathematics are: mensuration, area, volume, 


t John M. Christman, Shop Mathematics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
Pp. x+322+xviii. 
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theorem of Pythagoras, angles, and an extensive treatment of shop trigonom- 
etry. There are several good tables intended to save time and labor. 

The author has simplified the explanations of the fundamental principles 
and illustrative problems to the extent that one who must get his information 
without classroom assistance can easily read and understand them. Indeed, 
the author has aimed to prepare a course which can be studied not only by 
classes but also by those who cannot go to school. 

The figures and cuts of machine parts are excellent and bring out clearly 
the mechanical principles involved. There are 485 figures included. The 
last sixty-eight pages of the book contain solutions and answers for the problems. 


The course marks a new procedure in shop mathematics. 
E. R. BRESLICH 


A biology for first- and second-year high-school students.—A survey of the 
recent textbooks in the field of biology reveals a tendency to organize the 
principal divisions—botany, zodlogy, and physiology—into one compact treat- 
ment. This is a wholesome and encouraging movement and emphasizes the 
fact that the serious, careful, and purposeful study which should be given to 
this very important field of work is becoming more and more general. A new 
text! is especially typical of this tendency. 

In accordance with the author’s purpose as set forth in the Preface, the 
book is devoted largely to special biology, and it seeks to show the relation of 
plant and animal life to man’s welfare. While the bulk of the book deals with 
wild plant and animal life, attention is also given to domesticated plants and 
animals. 

An examination of the text shows among other things the following features: 
(1) three types of headings—capital headings in the center of the page, para- 
graph headings in bold-face type, and paragraph headings in italics; (2) an 
outline summary at the end of each chapter; (3) comprehensive lists of reference 
books and topics for reports; and (4) five types of exercises—laboratory, 
demonstration, field, class, and home projects. 

In view of the compass of the book, the materials are wisely selected. The 
method of treatment is especially suited to students in the lower years of the 


high school. 
O. D. FRANK 


A survey of Minnesota school finance.—Public School Finance in Minnesota? 
exposes a long hidden condition. Minnesota is not as progressive as it was 
thought to be or as it should be when its resources and the nature of its popula- 
tion are taken into consideration. The general averages here, as in many 


t Gilbert H. Trafton, Biology of Home and Community. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1923. Pp. x+614. 

2 Fletcher Harper Swift and Frances Kelley del Plaine, Public School Finance in 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 1922. Pp. 60. 
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other cases, have been responsible for placing the real conditions in a false 
light both within and without the state. Twenty-four per cent of the public 
school moneys of Minnesota is expended on g per cent of the children of the 
state. The fortunate children live in St. Louis county, the iron-mine district. 
It is this unjust distribution of funds for educational purposes which raises 
the average for the whole state and places Minnesota higher than it should be 
in the list of states. 

State school expenditures and state aid are contrasted with local district 
wealth and expenditures. The situation in eight counties is studied in detail. 

The unfair distribution of state aid and the unjust financial burden carried 
by many of the poorer districts are fairly clearly stated in tabular and graphic 
form. It seems that Minnesota has rural conditions in many counties which 
are rather typical of the more seriously handicapped southern states. Evi- 
dently, the great ‘Endowment Fund” of which the Nation has heard so much 
is not producing results. The conditions depicted in the treatise warrant 
drastic action. 

The State Department of Education of Minnesota should simplify this 
pamphlet and use it for public distribution. Such knowledge, once in the minds 
of a really alert citizenship such as Minnesota possesses, would result in sweeping 
changes in public school management. 

Joun MUNROE 


A new modern history.—Two courses in history are now receiving unusual 
attention in secondary schools, namely, world history and modern history. 
Each includes the chief events and institutions of the world, the first from the 
beginning of time, the second from about 1500 A.D. Each stresses European 
affairs and includes America when the affairs of this hemisphere come within 
the scope of world development. 

A book! intended for the course in modern European history has recently 
appeared. It is divided into six parts. Part I consists of five chapters, the 
first of which sketches ancient and medieval history in thirty-nine pages. ‘“ For 
students who have had no ancient and medieval history, this introduction will 
explain the heritage of the distant past to modern times and put modern history 
in its proper perspective; for those who have previously studied ancient and 
medieval history, it will serve as a valuable review and a connecting link” 
(p. vi). In the next four chapters the following topics are chronologically 
developed from about 1500 to 1750: economic and social changes, the advance 
of science, the religious reformation, and the rise of national states. Each 
chapter, therefore, treats of a cornerstone of modern civilization. Part II 
narrates the rise of autocracy in four chapters. It deals with the English 
Stuarts and French Bourbons, Peter the Great, the flowering of enlightened 


* Carlton J. H. Hayes and Parker Thomas Moon, Modern History. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xviiit+-890. 
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autocracy in Prussia, and the period of autocratic mercantilism and the resulting 
world-conflict over colonies and trade. Part IIT deals with the great revolutions 
which overturned the old régime—the political and social revolutions of the 
United States and France and the industrial revolution beginning in England. 
Part IV contains one chapter on the efforts of Metternich to turn back the 
wheels of democracy and equal opportunity and six chapters on the growth of 
nationalism and democracy from the middle of the nineteenth century to the 
outbreak of the world-war. Part V, under the caption, “The White Man’s 
Burden,” tells the story of the awakening of Asia and the partitioning of 
Africa. ‘The World in Ferment”’ is the title of Part VI, which is a graphic 
treatment of the causes of the great war, the story of the war itself, and the 
reorganization after the conflict, the revolution in Russia, and a picture of the 
world today. 

The book is written from the 1923 point of view. The language is simple, 
and the style is fascinating. A few trivial errors have been noted. For 
example, on page 2 there is found this expression: ‘When people propose . . 
to disregard Washington’s policy of no ‘entangling alliances.’”” The inference 
is that Washington used the expression “entangling alliances,’ whereas Jeffer- 
son used it. On the whole, it is an accurate work. Moreover, the parts, 
chapters, sections, and paragraphs are all arranged according to an all- 
comprehensive scheme. The book hangs together, and the material is readily 
grasped. One is impressed with the fairness of the accounts, especially of the 
Reformation and the world-war. The central theme of the book is democracy. 
Political history is the thread about which the story is built, but every chapter 
contains some social interpretation, and seven chapters deal primarily with 
social and economic progress. The size of the book enables the authors to 
give adequate treatment to these various factors in human life. 

The book abounds in pedagogical aids. It contains thirty-nine maps, 
many of which are in colors, seven colored plates, and many illustrative pictures 
which have been chosen with discrimination. To each chapter are appended 
questions based ‘on the text, with an occasional question demanding some 
research, a list of special topics with references, a list of additional references 
for supplementary reading, and a short list of historical fiction. Each part is 
preceded by a short introduction or preview of the contents. In the Appendix 
are eleven pages containing lists of the rulers of the various nations since 1500. 
The index is complete and self-pronouncing. On the whole, the book serves 
admirably the purposes for which it was written. 

HEBER P. WALKER 


Contemporary literature—Many teachers of English are attempting to 
guide young people in their reading of current fiction and to establish, through 
contact with the best of the current literary output, some criteria of independent 
individual judgment which pupils can make their own. These teachers will 
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find three recent novels,‘ in uniform and attractive binding, at prices con- 
siderably less than those of the initial editions, of great assistance and inspira- 
tion. ‘These three books, the first of a succession under the general title of the 
Modern Readers’ Series, promise well for the success of the entire project, if 
good judgment in selection and editing continues throughout. Especially 
noteworthy features not usually found in books of this kind are chatty, informal 
prefaces written for the pupils by the author and the editor, excellent advice 
as to the proper use of the book in a foreword to the teachers, and a list of the 
characters, opposite the first page of the novel, under the title, ‘The Persons 
of the Story.” In one of the novels is a list of other stories by the same author, 
and one is attractively illustrated with full-page scenes from the story, in which 
accurate attention has been given to the details of costume and architecture 
ofthe time. It would be helpful if this device for gaining attention and enhanc- 
ing the reality of the story had been followed in the other volumes. It is to be 
hoped that the publishers will continue the series until a really considerable 
library of contemporary literature suitable for students of high-school age has 
been made available for school and home. 
ERNEST HANES 


Household equipment.—Each year brings additional kinds of equipment 
for the use of the housekeeper. Much of it is not used efficiently because the 
principles of operation are not understood. A recent publication? briefly 
describes the outstanding characteristics of a great many mechanical household 
devices. Because of the large number included, the treatment is necessarily 
brief and consists of description and rules for operation and care rather than 
explanations based on physical laws. The descriptions are clear but in some 
cases almost too brief. The illustrations are good. The devices described 
include the less modern types which are found in rural communities; too many 
books overlook the needs in this field. The book should prove helpful both to 
teachers and to housewives, because it brings together in one volume material 
which heretofore could be found only in scattered sources. 


LILLIAN STEVENSON 


Junior-college mathematics.—The criticism that mathematics is frequently 
studied without intelligent understanding of laws and processes and, therefore, 
with little benefit to the student applies not only to high-school mathematics 


* Hamlin Garland, A Son of the Middle Border (Edited by E.H. Kemper McComb), 
pp. xviii+478. Mary S. Watts, Nathan Burke (Edited by Clarence Stratton), pp. 
x+516. William Allen White, A Certain Rich Man (Edited by Mildred B. Flagg), 
pp. xvi+442. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 

2Edith Allen, Mechanical Devices in the Home. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts 
Press, 1922. Pp. 252. $1.75. 
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but also to college mathematics. To meet this criticism was one of the prin- 
cipal aims of C. E. Love in preparing his Analytic Geometry.* 

The organization of the material in this book is excellent, and there is an 
abundance of interesting problems. Emphasis is placed first on geometric 
interpretation, and equations are then derived from the given geometric defini- 
tions. Analytic methods are based on geometric representation and reasoning. 
This should result in real understanding on the part of the student and should 


secure more lasting retention of the material. 
E. R. BRESLICH 


Early land grants and education.—It is always refreshing to find new histori- 
cal data. The first part of a contribution? relating to the Ordinance of 1787 
and the early school history of the old Northwest reveals many intimate details 
which give new interest to school history. The Ordinance of 1787 will not be 
skipped by the students of the history of education who read this volume. It 
shows the romantic way in which stirring social changes and pressing human 
needs finally found expression in western land companies and land grants. The 
early leaders blundered into the practice of granting land for educational pur- 
poses; but the data here presented show beyond question that, though keeping 
the wolf from the door was the immediate business of the western settlers, 
education and religion dominated their thought. 

The interest of the volume is increased by the revelation of the log-rolling 
and the corruption involved in the land-grant movement, and the outcome 
shows the quickness and the ease with which vital social movements slough 
off the selfish schemes of petty human beings and immediate expediency and 
accumulate material from all sources until they reach full expression. The 
revelation does not discourage the believer in democracy; it but makes him 
smile as it renews his confidence. 

The author recognizes the fact that the last part of his subject carries him 
into a field in which he has little to offer. 


It does not come within the scope of this work to treat at length the question of 
the management of school lands and funds in the Northwest. That phase of the history 
of national land grants has been so admirably presented by others that nothing of 
value could be added here [p. 82]. 


Yet forty-three pages of material follow this statement. The author should 
have confined his efforts to the first part of his subject. There must be more 
evidence about the schemes of Putnam and Parsons and sly Dr. Cutler. What 
happened when Dr. Cutler ate dinner with Hillegas, the treasurer of the United 


* Clyde E. Love, Analytic Geometry. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 
xiv-+306. 

2 Howard Cromwell Taylor, The Educational Significance of the Early Federal 
Land Ordinances. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 118. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1922. Pp. iv+138. 
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States (p. 25)? What were the proposals made to Dr. Cutler by Colonel Duer 
which greased the way for the Ordinance of 1787? Just how far did the con- 
spiracy here hinted at extend and whom did it include? Surely the field must 
contain the facts. 

On the whole, this study is a contribution of worth to educational history. 
It arouses a new interest in a chapter of our educational development which 
has been practically forgotten in many states. JoHN MUNROE 


Types of examination questions.—High-school teachers who are interested 
in refining their methods of formulating examination questions will find some 
suggestive data in a pamphlet" published by the University of Illinois. The 
authors classified thought questions into twenty types: those involving 
selective recall, comparison, explanation, summary, criticism, etc. A question- 
naire was then sent to teachers of various subjects to ascertain the frequency of 
their use of the several types of questions, their judgments concerning the most 
useful types, and the most common faults of pupils in writing the answers. 
The results are tabulated, and a series of conclusions are drawn. 
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